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Office of J. P. MORGAN @ CO., 23 Wall Street, New York 


TO THE 


FEDERAL STEEL COMPANY 
NATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


STOCKHOLDERS 
AMERICAN TIN 


OF March 2, 1901 


PLATE COMPANY 


AMERICAN STEEL HOOP COMPANY 
AMERICAN SHEET STEEL COMPANY 


AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 


The UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION has been organized under the laws of 
the State of New Jersey, with power, among other things, to acquire the outstanding preferred 
stocks and common stocks of the Companies above named and the outstanding bonds and 
stock of the Carnegie Company. 

A SYNDICATE, comprising leading financial interests throughout the United States and 
Europe, of which the undersigned are Managers, has been formed by subscribers to the 
amount of $200,000,000 (including among such subscribers the undersigned and many large 
stockholders of the several Companies), to carry out the a1rangement hereinafter stated and 
to provide the sum in cash and the financial support required for that purpose. Such Syndi- 
cate, through the undersigned, has made a contract with the United States Steel Corporation, 
under which the latter is to issue and deliver its Preferred Stock and its Common Stock and 
its Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds in consideration for stocks of the above-named Companies 
and bonds and stock of the Carnegie Company and the sum of $25,000,000 in cash. 

The Syndicate has already arranged for the acquisition of substantially all the bonds 
and stock of the Carnegie Company, including Mr. Carnegie’s holdings. The bonds of the 
United States Steel Corporation are to be used only to acquire bonds and 60 per cent. of the 
stock of the Carnegie Company. 

The undersigned, in behalf of the Syndicate, and on the terms and conditions hereinafter 
stated, offer, in exchange for the preferred stocks and common stocks of the Companies above- 
named, respectively, certificates for Preferred Stock and Common Stock of the United States 
Stee] Corporation, upon the basis stated in the following table, viz. : 

For each $100 par value of stock of the class mentioned below, the amount set opposite 
thereto in Preferred Stock or Common Stock of United States Steel Corporation at par: 





AMOUNT OF NEW STOCK TO BE 


NAME OF COMPANY AND CLASS OF STOCK. | _ Detiverep iv Par Vauue. 


| Preferred Stock. | Common Stock. 











! 
Federal Steel Company, Preferred stock................. $110 00 | 
es S nee SK cee ac cso ca wes | 400 | $107 50 
American Steel and Wire Co. of New Jersey, Pref'd stock. . 117 50 
ne * ce: " el Sees eee es 102 50 
National Tube Company, Preferred stock................ 125 00 
x “i ¥ er ee 8 80 125 00 
National Steel Company, Preferred stock................ 125 00 
= e [PERC Scacascceheiewewd — bates 125 00 
American Tin Plate Company, Preferred stock........... 125 00 
ei a tid = Ll Se eee 20 00 125 00 
American Steel Hoop Company, Preferred stock........... 100 0U 
v2 en +e id TOON Goccxescesd 8 Jswayus 100 00 
American Sheet Steel Company, Preferred Stock......... 100 00 
as cd 3 ig ee Ae gt SEE Lee ee 100 00 








With reference to the last four Companies the aggregate amount of stocks so to be offered 
was arranged with the principal stockholders of those Companies, who have requested the 
distribution of such amount among the four Companies to be made in the percentages above 
stated. 
Proper adjustment will be made in respect of dividends upon all the deposited preferred 
stocks, so that the registered holders of receipts for such preferred stocks will receive the 
equivalent of dividends thereon, at the rates therein provided, from the last dividend period 
up to APRIL 1, 1901, from which date dividends on the Preferred Stock of the United States 
Steel Corporation are to begin to accrue. Deposited common stocks must carry all dividends 
or rights to dividends declared or payable on or after MARCH 1, 1901, and no adjustment or 
allowance will be made in respect thereof. : f 

For the purpose of avoiding the necessity of interruption in the declaration and payment 
of dividends, when earned, upon the common stock concurrently with the payment of divi- 
dends upon the preferred stock, there has been inserted in the charter of the United States 
Steel Corporation a provision to the effect that whenever all quarterly dividends accrued upon 
the preferred stock for previous quarters shall have been paid, the Board of Directors may 
deciare dividends on the common stock out of any remaining surplus or net profits. 

Statements furnished to us by officers of the several companies above named, and of the 
Carnegie Company, show that the aggregate of the net earnings of all the companies for the 
calendar year 1900 was amply sufficient to pay dividends on both classes of the new stocks, 
besides making provision for sinking funds and maintenance of properties. It is expected 
that by the consummation of the proposed arrangement the necessity of large deductions here- 
tofore made on account of expenditures for improvements will be avoided, the amount of 
earnings applicabie to dividends will be substantially increased, and greater stability of in- 
vestment will be assured, without necessarily increasing the prices of manufactured products. 

The certificates for stocks of the Companies above named must be deposited as stated below, 
in exchange for TRANSFERABLE RECEIPTS issued by the respective depositaries, for which 
application will be made for listing on the New York Stock Exchange. The deposited certi- 
ficates must be accompanied by suitable assignments and powers of attorney in blank, duly 
executed, and having attached thereto the proper War Revenue stamps, and also, if required, 
suitable assignments or transfers of all dividends or rights to dividends upon deposited com- 
mon stocks declared or payable on or after MARCI 1, 1901. Every deposit shall be upon the 
following further terms and conditions: . 
1. The undersigned, acting in behalf of the Syndicate, shall have full control over the 
deposited certificates, including power to deliver the same under said contract to the United 
States Steel Corporation in consideration of the issue of Preferred Stock and Common Stock 


of said Corporation. 


| 








2. The certificates for shares of the United States Steel Corporation, deliverable to uc, 
itors, shall be delivered at an office or at offices in the City of New York to be designated by 
the undersigned by advertisement in at least two newspapers in the City of New York. Such 
certificates may be issued in the names of the respective holders of the receipts entitled 
thereto or may be issued in such other names as the undersigned may select, in which event 
they shall be endorsed for transfer in blank at the time of delivery. The undersigned at their 
option may deliver temporary certificates for such shares pending the preparation and de- 
livery of engraved certificates. 

3. At any time prior to the deposit hereunder of two-thirds in amount of all outstanding 

shares of the capital stock of any one or more of the above-named Companies (which two- 
thirds in each instance shall include two-thirds of the outstanding preferred stock of such 
Company), the Undersigned in their discretion may withdraw the offer herein made to 
depositors of shares of any such Company of whose capital stock two-thirds shall not have 
been deposited; and, in such case, no act or notice of withdrawal shall be required other 
than advertisement thereof at least once in each of two daily newspapers in the City of New 
York. Upon any such withdrawal, the deposited shares of such Company shall be returned 
without charge, upon surrender of the respective receipts issued therefor. The undersigned, 
in their discretion, may consummate the proposed transaction as to the stocks of any com- 
panies herein named, irrespective of the deposit of the stocks of any other Company or of 
any withdrawal as to any other Company. 
K . The undersigned are authorized to proceed with the proposed transaction whenever 
in their sole judgment a sufficient amount of the stocks of said companies, or of any of 
them, shall have been deposited. They reserve the right, at any time, in their discretion, to 
wholly abandon the transaction and to withdraw their offer herein contained, as to all the 
depositors, by publication of notice of such withdrawal in two daily newspapers in the City 
of New York; and in that event all the deposited shares shall be returned without charge 
upon surrender of the respective receipts therefor. In case of any such withdrawal of the 
offer hereunder as to all or to any depositors, such depositors shall have no claim against the 
undersigned, and shall only be entitled to receive their deposited securities upon surrender 
of the respective receipts therefor. 

5. The authorized issue of capital stock of the United States Steel Corporation presently 
provided for in said contract is $850,000,000, of which one-half is to be Seven Per Cent. 
Cumulative Preferred Stock and one-half is to be Common Stock. The Company will also 
issue its Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds to an aggregate amount not exceeding $304,000,000. In 
case less than all of the bonds and stock of the Carnegie Company or less than all of the 
stocks of the other Companies above referred to shall be acquired, the amounts of bonds 
and stocks to be issued will be reduced as provided in said contract. 

The forms of the new Bonds and of the Indenture securing the same, and of the certifi- 
cates for the new Preferred and Common Shares, and the entire Plan of Organization and 
Management of the United States Steel Corporation, shall be determined by J. P. Morgan 
& Co. Every depositor shall accept in full payment and exchange for his deposited stock the 
shares of the capital stock of the United States Steel Corporation, to be delivered at the rates 
above specified, in respect of the stock by him so deposited, and no depositor or holder of any 
receipt issued hereunder shall have any interest in the disposition of any other of the shares 
of stock, or of the Bonds of the United States Steel Corporation, by it to be issued and de- 
livered to or for account of the Syndicate or of any proceeds thereof. All shares of the 
United States Steel Corporation deliverable to or for account of this circular, are to be re- 
tained by and to belong to the Syndicate. 

6. The respective depositaries may make all such rules as shall be approved by the under- 
signed, governing the transfer and registration of receipts for deposited shares, and for the 
closing of the transfer books for such ai. to for any purpose. The undersigned shall not 
be responsible for any default of any depositary. 

7. Each deposit hereunder shall be irrevocable, and shall operate as a separate and 
independent agreement, and as a transfer of the interest of the depositors to the undersigned 
on the terms hereof. 

Deposits must be made with the following depositaries respectively : 
Federal Steel Preferred Stock \ with Colonial Trust Co., N. Y., or with 
“ ** Common Stock Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. 
National Tube Preferred Stock } ‘* Morton Trust Co., N. Y., or with 
sd * Common Stock Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston. 
American Steel & Wire Preferred Stock Standard Trust Co., N. Y. 
a “ed ye Common Stock Guaranty Trust Co., N. Y. 


Preferred Stock ; 
Central Trust Co., N. Y. 


Common Stock 
American Tin Plate Preferred Stock 
“ “ ‘ Mercantile Trust Co., N. Y. 


Common Stock 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 

American Steel Hoop Sao Stock \ 


National Steel 


American Sheet Steel 
2 z “ Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., N. Y. 


Yommon Stock N. Y. Security & Trust Co., N. Y. 


Deposits must be made on or before the 20TIT DAY OF MARCH, 1901. After that date 
no deposit will be received except in the discretion of the undersigned, and on such terms 


as the undersigned may prescribe. 
The undersigned reserve the et in their discretion to TERMINATE THE PRIVILEGE 


OF DEPOSIT hereunder at an earlier date upon two days’ notice to be given by publication 


at least once in two daily newspapers in New York City. 
It is proper to state that J. P. Morgan & Co. are to receive no compensation for their 
services as Syndicate Managers beyond a share in any sum which ultimately may be realized 


by the Syndicate. 


J.P. MORGAN @ CO., Syndicate Managers 





FEDERAL STEEL COMPANY 
New York, March 2, 1901. 

Dear Sir: 
The undersigned shareholders of the FED- 
ERAL STEEL COMPANY have carefully con- 
sidered the circular notice of Messrs. J. P. 
Morgan & Co., dated March 2, 1901, wherein 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., acting in behalf 
of a syndicate in which some of the under- 
signed are included, offer to the shareholders 
of the FEDERAL STEEL COMPANY, and of 
certain other companies, to cause to be de- 
livered to them, in payment and exchange for 
their shares, the preferred and common stocks 
of the United States Steel Corporation, upon 
the terms and conditions stated in such cir- 
cular notice, and have decided to accept the 
shares of the United States Steel Corporation. 

We believe that the consummation of the 
proposed arrangement will result in decreased 
expenses, in lower and more stable cost of 
manufacture, and, without advance of. prices 
of manufactured products, in larger net earn- 
ings applicable to dividends. 


As it is most important that the transac- 
tion should be completed without delay, you 
will please deposit your stock promptly with 
the CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, No. 5 
WALL STREET, NEW YORK, who will issue 
their transferable receipts therefor. 

WM. na & J. H. MOORE. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
New York, March 2, 1901. 
Dear Sir: 


The undersigned shareholders of the Na- 
tional Tube Company have carefully consid- 


ered the CIRCULAR NOTICE of Messrs. J. 
I. Morgan & Co., dated March 2d, 1901, 


wherein Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., acting 
in behalf of a syndicate in which some of the 
undersigned are included, offer to the share- 
holders of the National Tube Company and 
of certain other Companies, to cause to be de- 
livered to them, in payment and exchange for 
their shares, the preferred and common stocks 
of the United States Steel Corporation, upon 
the terms and conditions stated in such CIR- 
CULAR NOTICE, and have decided to accept 
the shares of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

We believe that the consummation of the 
proposed arrangement will result in decreased 
expenses, in lower and more stable cost of 
manufacture, and, without advance of prices 
of manufactured products in larger net earn- 








Il. H. Porter, Samuel Spencer, 
Il. H. Rogers, Robert Bacon, 

J. Pierpont Morgan, C. C. Cuyler, 
Marshall Field, A. R. Flower, 

Db. O. Mills, Charles MacVeagh, 
N. B. Ream, James Sim, 
Nathaniel Thayer, Kk. H. Gary. 
Samuel Mather, 

Federal Steel Company Stock, Preferred and 
Common, should be deposited with THE 
COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY, NO. 222 
RROADWAY, NEW YORK, or the OLD 
COLONY TRUST COMPANY, BOSTON, 


MASS. 


NATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 
New York, March 2, 1901. 
Dear Sir: 

The rned shareholders of the NA- 
TIONAL STEEL COMPANY have carefully 
considered the circular notice of Messrs. J. P. 
Morgan & Co.. dated March 2, 1901, wherein 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., acting in behalf 
of a syndicate, including the undersigned, offer 
to the shareholders of the NATIONAL STEEL 
COMPANY and of certain other companies, 
to cause to be delivered to them, in payment 
and exchange for their shares, the preferred 
and common stocks of the United States Steel 
Corporation, upon the terms and conditions 
stated in such circular notice, and have de- 
cided to accept the shares of the, United 
States Steel Corporation. 

We believe that the consummation of the 
proposed arrangement will result in decreased 
expenses, in lower and more stable cost of 
manufacture, and, without advance of prices 





| Trust Company, New York 


ings applicable to dividends. 

Stockholders desiring to accept of the 
shares of the United States Steel Corporation 
in exchange for their present securities must 
deposit their Certificates with the Morton 
. or Messrs. Kidder, 
Veabody & Company, of Boston. 


i; a2. John Don, 

F. J. Hearne, William 8. Faton, 
Francis L. Potts, John Faton, 
William H. Latshaw, William P. Hamilton, 
Joshua Rhodes, J. R. De Lamar, 
Arthur F. Luke, William B. Rodes, 
A. S. Matheson, William B. Schiller, 
Robert Bacon. Charles Steele, 
Wm. Nelson Cromwell, F. R. Tobey, 

John D. Culbertson, J. N. Vance, 

Daniel O'Day. 


Converse, 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
New York, March 2, 1901. 
Dear Sir: 

The undersigned shareholders of the AMER- 
ICAN STFEL & WIRE COMPANY have care- 
fully considered the circular notice of Messrs. 
J. P. Morgan & Co.. dated March 2, 1901, 
wherein Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., acting 
in behalf of a syndicate in which some of the 
undersigned are included, offer to the share- 





of manufactured products, in larger net earn- 
ings applicable to dividends. 





holders of the AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 





COMPANY and of certain other companies, 
to cause to be delivered to them, in payment 
and exchange for their shares, the preferred 
and common stocks of the United States Steel 
Corporation, upon the terms and conditions 
stated in such circular notice, and have de- 
cided to accept the shares of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

We believe that the consummation of the 
proposed arrangement will result in decreased 
expenses, in lower and more stable cost of 
manufacture, and, without advance of prices 
of manufactured products, in larger net earn- 
ings applicable to dividends. 
J ie be 


J. W. Gates, Pierce, 


Wm. Edenborn, John Lambert, 
Alfred Clifford, Thos. F. Ryan, 
Wm. P. Palmer, Randal Morgan, 


John A. Drake, 
S. H. Chisholm, 
J. J. Mitchell, 

F. M. Drake. 


James Hopkins, 
L. D. Ward, 

Thos. Dolan, 
Chas. Douglass, 
P. A. B. Widener, | 


American Steel and Wire Company PRE- 
FERRED Stock should be deposited with the 
STANDARD TRUST COMPANY, No. 40 
WALL STREET, NEW YORK. The COM- 
MON STOCK should be deposited with the 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY, 59 CEDAR 
STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY 
New York, March 2, 1901. 
Dear Sir: 

The undersigned shareholders of the AMER- 
ICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY have carefully 
considered the circular notice of Messrs. J. P. 
Morgan & Co., dated March 2, 1901, wherein 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., acting in behalf 
of a syndicate. including the undersigned, 
offer to the shareholders of the AMERICAN 
TIN PLATE COMPANY and of certain other 
companies to cause to be delivered to them, in 
payment and exchange for their shares, the 
preferred and common stocks of the United 
States Steel Cornoration, upon the terms and 
conditions stated in such circular notice, and 
have decided to accept the shares of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

We believe that the consummation of the 
proposed arrangement will result in decreased 
expenses, in lower and more stable cost of 
manufacture, and. without advance of prices 
of manufactured products, in larger net earn- 
ings anplicable to dividends. 

As it is most important that the transac- 
tion should be comnleted without delay, you 
will please deposit vour stock nromntly with 
THE MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY. No. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. who will issue 
their transferable receipts therefor. 

WM. H. & J. H. MOORE. 





AMERICAN STEEL HOOP COMPANY 
Dear Sir: New York, March 2, 1901. 


The undersigned shareholders of the AMER- 
ICAN STEEL HOOP COMPANY have care- 
fully considered the circular notice of Messrs. 
J. . Morgan & Co., dated March 2, 1901, 
wherein Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., acting 
in behalf of a syndicate, including the under- 
signed, offer to the shareholders of the 
AMERICAN STEEL HOOP COMPANY and 
of certain other companies, to cause to be de- 
livered to them, in payment and exchange for 
their shares, the preferred and common stocks 
of the United States Steel Corporation, upon 
the terms and conditions stated in such cir- 
cular notice, and have decided to accept the 
shares of the United States Steel Corporation. 

We believe that the consummation of the 
proposed arrangement wil] result in decreased 
expenses, in lower and more stable cost of 
manufacture, and, without advance of prices 
of manufactured products, in larger net earn- 
ings appiicable to dividends. 

As it is most important that the transac- 
tion should be completed without delay, you 
will please deposit your stock promptly with 
the NEW YORK SECURITY AND TRUST 
COMPANY, NO. 44 WALL STREET, NEW 
YORK, who will issue their transferable re- 


ceipts therefor. 
WM. H. & J. H. MOORE. 


AMERICAN SHEET STEEL COMPANY 
New York, March 2, 1901. 
Dear Sir: 


The undersigned shareholders of the AMER- 
ICAN SHEET STEEL COMPANY have care- 
fully considered the circular notice of 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., dated March 
2, 1901, wherein Messrs. J. P. Morgan 
& Co., acting in behalf of a_ syndicate, 
including the undersigned, offer to the 
shareholders of the AMERICAN SHEET 
STEEL COMPANY and of certain other com- 
panies, to cause to be delivered to them, in 
payment and exchange for their shares, the 
preferred and common stocks of the United 
States Steel Corporation, upon the terms and 
conditions stated in such circular notice, and 
have decided to accept the shares of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

We believe that the consummation of the 
proposed arrangement will result in decreased 
expenses, in lower and more stable cost of 
manufacture, and, without advance of prices 
of manufactured products, in larger net earn- 
ings applicable to dividends. 

As it is most important that the transac- 
tion should be completed without delay, you 
will please deposit vour stock promptly with 
THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COM- 
PANY, NO. 22 WILLIAM STREET, New 
York, who will issue their transferable re- 


ceipts therefor. 
WM. H. & J. H. MOORE. 
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THE SPORTSMEN’S SHOW AT THE MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


An Indian Village on the Shore of .a mimic Lake was one of the principal Features of this Year's Exhibit 
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The Philippine Government 


HE passage of the Spooner resolution provid- 

ing for the government of the Philippines was 
the oceasion of unseemly hysterics in Congress, 
and, incidentally, of the formulation of a false 
issue. The manner of pushing through the resolu- 
tion is not, it is true, to be commended. The ma- 
jority was silent, while the minority’s ravings were 
at least undignified. The resolution was carried 
by insolent and cynical power which did not care 
to explain the reason for its conduct. The minor- 
ity naturally took advantage of the opportunity, 
which it desired, to frame an issue, or to add a 
new specification to the general charge of imperial- 
ism, which the majority may sometime regret, for 
false issues sometimes carry elections. 

The minority, which on this occasion included 
Senator Hoar, insisted that the resolution violates 
the Constitution and establishes a despotism. Sen- 
ator TELLER went so far as to regret that he had 
lived to see the day when Congress denies the pro- 
tection and privileges of the Constitution to any 
people dwelling in the territory of the United 
States. As a matter of fact, while the resolution 
may be objectionable to anti-imperialists and to 
others, it is not unconstitutional: it is open mainly 
to the general objection to the retention of the 
Philippines. And if it establishes a “ despotism ” 
or a “dictatorship,” the question is whether some 
form of one-man power is not essential in these 
islands, 

The adoption of the Spooner resolution, indeed, 
improves the situation. The islands have hereto- 
fore been governed by an executive order of doubt- 
ful validity. This order, dated April 7, 1900, more 
than a year after Congress had assumed jurisdic- 
tion over the archipelago by appropriating the 
$20,000,000 called for by the Treaty of Paris, ap- 
pointed the Tarr Commission, and invested it 
with legislative powers which it is doubtful if the 
President himself then possessed. Moreover, this 
commission has proceeded with its legislative tasks 
in utter disregard of the limitations and prohibi- 
tions of the Constitution, notably in respect of the 
constitutional provisions requiring that “all du- 
ties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform through- 
out the United States.” 

Nothing in the Philippine policy of Mr. McKtn- 
LEY, leaving ethical considerations and our tradi- 
tional policy aside, is more open to the attacks of 
the anti-imperialists and of those who contend that 
the Constitution must always govern our govern- 
ment than this order of April 7, 1900. There 
might have been some justification for Mr. Hoar 
if a year ago he had denounced the President’s act 
as despotism, but the resolution of which he com- 
plains does away with the objectionable state of 
affairs, for a government is established under the 
authority of Congress. 

It is true that the resolution makes the Presi- 
dent almost a dictator. Ife is not quite a dictator, 
because, under the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
Congress is the court of last resort for the deter- 
mination of questions arising under its territorial 
enabling acts, such as is the resolution in ques- 
tion. Congress may determine, for example, 
whether a law or regulation of the loeal Philip- 
pine government is or is not within the 
scope of the authority conferred upon the Presi- 
dent by the resolution. It may also by repeal or 
by antagonistic legislation wipe out all the legisla- 
tion placed upon the Philippine statute-book. So 
far as the form of government for a territory is 
concerned, Congress is supreme. It has made the 
President and Senate supreme in Alaska, so far 
as the executive and judicial powers are concerned. 
It might perhaps have given the President the 
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power to govern that Territory by decree, for there 
is no doubt of its right to delegate its legislative 
power over a Territory. It has always delegated 
that power whenever it has authorized the estab- 
lishment of a Territorial Legislature. No one con- 
tends that Congress must give to Territories a 
republican form of government. Such a govern- 
ment is guaranteed to the States alone, and, as 
we have recently pointed out, neither Alaska nor 
the District of Columbia has a republican form of 
government. It is true Congress legislates for 
Alaska and the District, but, if it chooses, it may 
impose this duty on another body, or upon an indi- 
vidual. : 

Under the Spooner resolution Congress, in mak- 
ing rules and regulations for the government of 
the Philippines, has given to a “person and per- 
sons ” to be named by the President “ all military, 
civil, and judicial powers,” to be exercised under 
the direction of the President. It may be said 
that this establishes an imperial government. The 
answer is, Congress has the right to establish any 
form of government it pleases. The only question 
open to contention is, whether the government so 
established shall, or need not, obey the Constitu- 
tion. This question is still open. It has not been 
affected in the slightest degree by the passage of 
this resolution. On the contrary, if the Supreme 
Court decides that the Constitution follows the 
flag, the existence of the commission authorized 
by executive order will have ceased at once, 
while the commission authorized by the Spooner 
resolution will proceed with its task, obeying, 
however, the restrictions of the Constitution, ac- 
cording to the people those rights guarded in the 
first ten amendments, and limited itself by the 
grants and restrictions contained in the body of 
the instrument. 

The main controversy over our Philippine policy 
is also not affected by this resolution. The ques- 
tion remains, “Do we want the islands?” This 
is a practical question to be settled on a variety 
of considerations. Besides, it is much for the 
best that we should face our problem intelligently. 
If we are to retain the archipelago, some such 
policy as this of the Spooner resolution must be 
adopted for its government. Great Britain has 
found that the less Parliament has to do with the 
government of colonies the better for all concerned. 
We must eventually reach the same conclusion. 
So long as these islands are ours, the hands of the 
Executive should be strengthened, and the inter- 
ference of Congress reduced to the minimum. 
Congress can provide neither good laws nor good 
administration for the colonies, and the SPpooNER 
resolution is a wise admission of the truth. If the 
people of this country do not like the idea of set- 
ting up a strong government, concerning which 
their representatives shall have little or nothing 
to say, they can drop the islands. But let us not 
obseure the issue by shouting about despotism, as 
if Congress had not the right to establish at least 
a limited despotism over a territory, and as if the 
strong man is not precisely the kind of man we 
must have if we are to be successful administrators 
of colonial business. 





Cuba and Ourselves 


LTHOUGH the order for the election of dele- 
gates to the constitutional convention in Cuba 
directed that provision should be made in the con- 
stitution for the future relations of the island with 
the United States, a subsequent order (No. 455) 
directed that this provision might be made either 
in the constitution or by subsequent arrangement. 
The Cuban delegates have preferred the latter al- 
ternative, and it is that which the WEEKLY has 
already commended as the more appropriate and 
just course for this country to pursue. Moreover, 
they have opened negotiations themselves before 
the setting up of their government. We have 
promised to Cuba a free and independent govern- 
ment, but our relations with the island should be, 
as they were when Spain was its mistress, more in- 
timate than those of any other foreign country. 
It is regrettable, however, that we are seeming to 
force upon Cuba our own conditions as a price 
for the keeping of our faith. 

The Pratt resolution, which was made an amend- 
ment to the army bill, formulated the under- 
standing which had existed between this country 
and Spain for seventy years. In the first para- 
graph Cuba is asked to recognize the validity of 
the Monror doctrine, and to promise that no for- 
eign power shall obtain control over the island by 
colonization or in any other manner. This is no 
more than Spain had assented to. In the second 


- 


place, Cuba is asked to agree not to assume or 
contract any public debt for which she cannot pro- 
vide out of her ordinary revenues. This seems 
to have been already met in the constitution. In 
the third place, she is asked to permit the United 
States to intervene for the maintenance of the in- 
dependence of the island and of peace and order. 
In the fourth place, the island government is 
asked to validate the acts of the United States dur- 
ing its military occupation, and to maintain and 
protect “all lawful’ rights acquired thereunder.” 
Fifth, she is asked to execute and extend, after 
consultation with the United States, plans for 
sanitation—a matter in which this country, it 
must be confessed, is vitally concerned. Sixth, 
the title to the Isle of Pines is to be settled by 
agreement—why, we do not know. Seventh, Cuba 
is asked to sell or lease to the United States “lands 
necessary for coaling-stations at certain specified 
points to be agreed upon with the United States.” 
Eighth, she is asked to embody these provisions in 
a treaty. When this is “substantially ” done the 
President is authorized to withdraw from the 
island. There is much that is fair and proper 
in these provisions. Perhaps there is nothing to 
criticise but the demand instead of request for 
coaling-stations, and our seeming insistence upon 
holding the island until all our demands be com- 
plied with. This is not in accordance with the 
terms of the promise. 

The Cuban plan, prepared by a committee of the 
constitutional convention, differs in material re- 
spects from that which Congress has directed the 
President to insist upon. It declares that it will 
not permit, by treaty or compact, the interfer- 
ence of any power with its independence, or the 
use of its territory for war operations against the 
United States or any other power. It declines to 
grant any power, including the United States, 
any lodgement in Cuba for naval or military pur- 
poses. It agrees to validate our acts during our 
military occupation, and suggests a reciprocity 
trade arrangement with a tendency towards free 
trade. There is an essential antagonism between 
the two plans. 

An article in the current number of the North 
American Review, by Mr. Frank D. Pavey, shows 
clearly the reasons why the Cuban is not so friend- 
ly to this country as most of us think he ought to 
be in view of the services we have rendered him. 
He is free from the tyranny of Spain by reason of 
our exertions and sacrifices, and yet he is mani- 
festing not only a strong disinclination for our 
control and government, but a positive dislike for 
us. This will make subsequent negotiations with 
him difficult. 

Mr. Pavey declares that this great change in the 
sentiments of the Cubans is because of our own 
conduct, and especially because of the character 
of our military government in the island, and Mr. 
Pavey’s testimony is. directly in line with that 
of other intelligent observers. He says that at the 
beginning of our military occupation nearly all 
Cubans looked forward hopefully and _ happily 
to annexation, or at least to a close commercial 
and political alliance with the United States. 
“They no longer express those sentiments,” he 
says, “because of their resentment towards the 
American military government.” 

In dealing with the Cubans under the provisions 
of the PLatt resolution, or under any other scheme 
looking to the establishment of closer relations be- 
tween this country and the island, we must bear 
in mind the present attitude of the people towards 
us, and the reason for it. We are told, in the first 
place, that we began by grievously offending 
against their religious sentiments and prejudices. 
The Cubans are Roman Catholics, and were highly 
indignant because the military governor declared 
all church marriages null and void, and directed 
that all marriages be solemnized before a civil 
magistrate. No heed was paid to the. protests of 
the Cubans, and the influence of a member of Con- 
gress was needed to secure a modification of the 
order. It will not be to our advantage to begin 
by establishing the jurisdiction of the “ pull.” 

We seem, according to Mr. Pavey, not only to 
have begun by offending against the religious in- 
stincts of the Cubans, but to have followed this up 
by a variety of tactless diplomatic blunders, and 
by discriminating against their trade. For two 
years Cuba’s trade relations have been established 
at Washington, and, as the Cubans believe, against 
their interests. The old free markets that have 
been closed to Cuba, like that of Spain, have not 
been replaced by other markets. American coast- 
ing-vessels have been permitted to trade in Cuba, 
but Cuban vessels are not permitted to trade with 
us. A burdensome export duty has been imposed 
































by us upon Cuban tobacco—an additional protec- 
tion for American tobacco. Other discriminations 
have been made in favor of American interests, 
‘and Mr. Pavey declares that “conditions have be- 
come intolerable.” 

We fancy that the voice of the country would 
be raised emphatically against the repudiation of 
our promise to Cuba in aid of the tobacco, the 
sugar, or any other of our commercial interests. 
The fears of the Cubans on this subject are, how- 
ever, allayed by the terms of the Puatr resolution, 
for no commercial advantage is sought by this 
country. 

It is generally to be regretted that we start out 
in- our new relations with the Cubans with an 
animus against us. As Mr. Pavey points out, we 
are demanding, especially in the matter of coaling- 
stations, what would probably at one time have 
been granted on our request, but which are denied 
in response to our demand. This fact illustrates 
as fully as can be our changed relations with the 
islanders. It is to be hoped that we can now win 
back the confidence and friendliness of our old 
allies. If we avoid the slightest violation of our 
pledge, and if we meet our friends in the generous 
spirit in which we went to their assistance, there 
is no reason why we should not come to terms and 
live comfortably with them as neighbors. But if 
the President cannot persuade the Cubans to ac- 
cept the terms formulated by Congress, Congress 
must modify its terms, or leave to the President 
a free hand. Otherwise our insistence may lead 
to trouble which will not redound to our credit. 
There is no need of haste in forcing the negotia- 
tions to a conclusion. Deliberation, and the fair- 
ness which may come from it, are the possible 
good results of the consent of both parties to omit 
the provision as to their mutual relations from the 
constitution and to embody them in a treaty. 


Light from Boston 


OSTON once claimed, with justification, to be 

the “literary centre” of the United States. 
It was also designated as the “ hub of the universe,” 
but this appellation was more than irreverent; it 
was almost ribald, and was never countenanced by 
the favored ones who lived in the shadow of the 
gilded dome. But nothing can dim the lustre of a 
town which produced HotmMes and Emerson and 
HAwtTHorRNE and LoncGreLLow and Fieips and 
Lowett and Atpricu. These men were producers 
of what has been and ever will be of the best in 
American literature. 

The era unfortunately has passed. Boston has 
ceased to produce. She is no longer a “ literary 
centre,” or even a “hub”; but, thanks to the un- 
quenchable spirit of Puritan ancestry, she is Bos- 
ton still; and though she has ceased to exude it, 
she not only knows real literature when she sees 


it, but she wants it distinctly understood that’ 


she knows that she knows it. Witness a recent 
report of the “examining” and “reading” com- 
mittees charged with the solemn duty of accepting 
or rejecting books submitted for places on the high 
and honorable shelves of the Public Library. With 
those “ accepted ” we need have no concern, for we 
know that they will bear serutiny of the keenest. 
But solemn lessons may be drawn from the list of 
those “rejected,” and we consider it our duty to 
lift the basket and let the light diffuse its critical 
rays over the face of the land. Here are the titles 
of some of the books recently put under the 
ban: 


_— E. Witkins’s The People of Our Neighbor- 

ood, 

Marta LouIse Poot’s Friendship and Folly. 

Str WALTER BESANT’S The Changeling. 

LILLIAN BELL’s Instinct of Stepfatherhood. 

CAPTAIN CHARLES KIN@’s A Wounded Name. 

AMELIA E. Barr’s Trinity Bells. 

HENRY JAMES’s The Two Magics. 

EGERTON CASTLE’S Young April. 

R. W. CHaMBers’s The Conspirators. 

JOHN KENDRICK BANas’s Idiot at Home. 

EpitH WuHarton’s The Touchstone. 

Motty Eiior SEAWELL’s The Loves of the Lady 
Arabella. 

Rosert Barr’s Jennie Baxter, Journalist. 

JULES VERNE’S An Antarctic Mystery. 

MAARTEN MAARTEN’S Her Memory. 

Kate Upson Ciark’s White Butterflies. 


Even dear old David Harum had a close call. 
He was rejected at first, but finally obtained ad- 
mission, probably after having promised to aban- 
don the reprehensible habit of trading horses. Mr. 
Howe tts’s Their Silver Wedding Journey was 
promptly sat upon as a work of fiction, but was let 
‘in by the back door to a secluded place in the 
“ general catalog.” Miss Guiascow’s Voice of the 





‘until she became “ weary ” ? 
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People and Mr. Hewtert’s Little Novels of Italy 
received a like reluctant recognition. 

The ladies—mostly maiden—comprising the 
“reading committee ” make no concealment of the 
reasons for their decisions. For example: 

Of Totstor’s Resurrection: 

It is a powerful but incomplete work, giving a 
photographic picture of the mental, moral, and physical 
filth believed by the author to exist in all classes of 
society in Russia, from the nobility to the peasantry. 

Of Ropert Grant’s Unleavened Bread: 


A very disagreeable and excellent story against wo- 
men’s clubs, written with the intense purpose that self- 
deception should be unmasked; a severe indictment 
of political manipulations and private interests. 


Of To Have and To Hold: 


It would have been much stronger and would have 
kept much more of its early dignity if some of the 
agony had been reserved for another occasion. 


Of Henry James’s The Soft Side: 


An interesting puzzle for one who cares to see how 
a clever writer can hide plot, expression, style, clear- 
ness, and force under a rubbish-heap of senseless 
words. Mr. JAMES’s recent work has dealt with an 
unworthy society, the class which makes one con- 
stantly doubtful of their intentions to fill their moral 
contracts and obligations. They are people one gains 
nothing by knowing, and one feels disgust at the waste 
of so much literary skill, while admiring the ability 
which makes the characters themselves show forth 
their sordid qualities. It is not diamond cut diamond. 
It is rather a flashing diamond used to cut muddy 
crystals which are full of flaws. 


D’Axxunzio’s “glorified sensuality and ecstasy 
on every page until one becomes weary of rhap- 
sodies,” and Core.ui’s “ turgid literary style inter- 
larded with poor French and Italian,” receive pass- 
ing notice, but the stern rebuke administered to 
Mr. James on his native heath seems to afford a 
fitting climax, although we must not ignore the 
information that Mrs. Humpury Warp has “an 
unsettled mind,” and that “ Hleanor would not be 
good for girls,” who “would be casting about for 
Manistys, as girls of a bygone time looked for 
Rochesters.” 

While it is not well known who the members of the 
Reading Committee are [says the newspaper report], 
the following are understood to be included: Mrs. L. 
PARKER, Mrs. SPRAGUE, Mrs. COLEMAN, Mrs. ROBBINS, 
Mrs. Casot, Mrs. BARRETT WENDELL, Mrs. WHEEL- 
WRIGHT, Mrs. WELLS, Mrs. FRoTHINGHAM, Miss KATH- 
ERINE Conway, Miss CHASE, Miss Dewey, Miss PAGE, 
Miss SEvEeR, Miss RANNEyY, and Miss ADAMS. 

This is the only information given regarding the 
committee. It is inadequate to a degree, leaving 
one’s mind unsatisfied and filled with a longing for 
more. That the majority of them are young we 
know, because they are not married. But are they 
red, white, or blue stockings? Do they approve of 
the “straight military fronts”? Do hoops still 
gallop in the east wind? Who of the committee 
was permitted to revel in “glorified sensuality ” 
And-who, pray, is the 
girl of a bygone time who still cherishes a dissatis- 
fied recollection of looking in vain for the dead and 
buried Rochester ? : 

We respectfully but firmly suggest the printing 
of portraits of the members of the committee—in 
the Transcript, if necessary, but preferably in the 
“ catalog.” 


To the Boys in Menomonee 


E have received the following communica- 
tion: 
MENOMONEE FALtLs, WISCONSIN, February 25, 1901. 

Str,—The High School of this place is a subscriber 
to your WEEKLY, and through it the question has 
arisen in the school, Do the men in office throughout 
the United States, for the most part, represent the 
convictions and desires of their constituents? We 
will consider it a great favor if you will answer the 
questions inclosed. 

The school takes great interest in the WEEKLY; it 
is a welcome visitor. Hoping that it may have the 
pleasure of a reply; knowing that you have always 
stood strong for the best government, 

We are, respectfully, yours, 
MENOMONEE FaAtts HiGgH SCHOOL. 


Curster Curistman, Secretary. 


The questions and our answers follow: 


1. Do you believe the sentiment of this country gen- 
erally to be represented by the men in official position? 


Yes. Why not? Otherwise the office-holders 
would not have been elected. The majority, even 
though mistaken, should and, in our opinion, does 
rule. 


2. Is the true sentiment of New York city represent- 
ed by its officers? 


It was, undoubtedly, at the time of the choice 
of the present Tammany administration, by a 
large majority. It is not now, for the reason that 
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the “sentiment ” has changed. The character and 
purposes of the officials remain the same, though 
probably better understood now than at the time 
they were chosen. 


3. Is the best sentiment of New York strong enough 
to uphold good officers if they should be elected? 


Surely, if by “good officers” you mean men of 
brains and courage as well as of good intentions. 
The failure of recent reform administrations has 
been due to mental incapacity and lack of moral 
courage. Mr. Strone, for example, was a good 
citizen and a well-meaning Mayor, but was wholly 
deficient in the temperamental and administrative 
qualities essential to success. 

4. Are there plenty of men in New York who would 
make first-class officers, and who would accept, if 
elected ? 


Yes. 
5. What is the greatest hindrance to securing such 
officers ? 


Indifference, first; self-interest, second; parti- 
sanship, third. (1) The point at issue must be of 
the highest importance and sharply defined to 
induce busy men to participate in primary and 
other elections. (2) Tammany’s most potent argu- 
ment in the latest municipal campaign was ad- 
dressed to the hundred thousand or more of small 
tradesmen, hotel-keepers, and the like, who were 
convinced that a “wide-open” town attracts 
visitors, and brings money into their pockets. (3) 
“ven then, Tammany would have been defeated if 
the opposition had been united and vigorous. 

We cannot refrain from adding that it pleases 
us greatly to see that the boys in the Menomonee 
High School feel an interest in these subjects. 
Upon them and the boys in other schools the per- 
petuation of the great principles of the Republic 
must depend, and they should neglect no oppor- 
tunity to acquire such information as will enable 
them to meet their future responsibility with in- 
telligence. We shall be glad to hear from them at 
any time. 


Personal 


Not long before his death General Ropert FE. Ler 
collected data for an account of the operations of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, which he was entreated 
by many prominent men to write. This was to be 
the LEE contribution to written history, the South’s 
quota to that distinguished body of war memoirs 
which GRANT, SHERIDAN, and SHERMAN helped to make. 
General LEE did not begin the work of actual com- 
position. After his death the material he had col- 
lected was put into the hands of Colonel CHARLES 
MARSHALL, of Baltimore, who was invited by Wash- 
ington and Lee University to write a Military Bi- 
ography of Ropert E. Lee. Nearly thirty years have 
elapsed since the death of Leg, and Colonel MARSHALL 
is believed to have practically completed his Memoir. 
At that time the captured Confederate Records in the 
War Department at Washington were not available 
for examination. Many of them have been published 
in the interval. 


With Mark Twain an open advocate of osteopathy, 
the believers in hydrotherapy, peripatetics, Kneipp- 
ism, diet-cure, and hot-water healing will be more in- 
dependent of doctors than ever. Every afternoon 
about four o’clock a rosy-cheeked gentleman, with 
slight gray mustache, smiling gray eyes, and a quick 
step walks from Wall Street up to the Hoffman House, 
and looks with amusement at the other plutocrats 
who roll by him in cabs. He is ANTHONY N. Brapy, 
one of the modestest, happiest, and most unostenta- 
tious of American self-made millionaires. And he is 
never troubled with dyspepsia. 


Vice-President RoosEVELT is to occupy in Washing- 
ton the house of BELLAMY STORER, now our minister 
to Spain. It is situated on the corner of Seventeenth 
Street and Rhode Island Avenue, and has social tradi- 
tions. Mrs. Storer, formerly Mrs. Grorce Warp 
Nicnots, of Cincinnati, is a woman of accomplish- 
ments. She is the founder and the inspiring spirit 
of the Rokewood Pottery, famous for its artistic 
beauty. The house was occupied by Secretary OLNEY, 
whose Sunday evening dinners are recalled as among 
the most famous prandial occasions the capital has 
ever known. 


FRANKLIN Pierce, the Assistant District Attorney 
who prosecuted the Bellevue nurse, is the son of the 
late President Prerce. He is a man of enormously 
strong convictions and an interesting personality. He 
is full of vim, and his expressions on the subjects of 
imperialism and commercialism would possibly have 
shocked his very dignified and polite father. He is a 
serious man and a serious Democrat. His _profes- 
sional career has been chiefly that of a barrister, a 
trier of causes. 


Pavut LEIcEsTER Forp, the author of several enter- 
taining books, like Janice Meredith, Peter Stirling, 
and the True Washington, and of two instructive 
works, the Franklin Papers and the Jefferson Papers, 
is just home from Italy. where he and his bride have 


been spending two or three agreeable months. The 
new house in this city is about completed. If Mr. 


Forp had never written another book, Janice would 
have built and furnished his home for him. 
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The President delivering the Inaugural Address 
Phatograph Copyright, 1901, by C. M. Bell 

















The President on his Way to the Capitol 
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HERE is something in the Bible about the 
sort of folks whose children shall inherit 
the earth, which might be construed as re- 
lated to the fact that the late Mr. Evarts 
was the son of a Treasurer of the American 
soard of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 

sions. That did not quite qualify him to claim to be 
of missionary stock, but it came near enough for prac- 
tical purposes. He was a grandson of Roger Sher- 
man, the Signer, and that, too, counts for something. 
However he got it, and whether or not it was the 
reward of his father’s labors in the missionary cause, 
he seemed to have one of the most enviable physical 
and mental equipments of his time. He never was 
put to the expense and inconvenience of maintaining 
a great body. He had—or so it seemed to admiring 
observers—a great digestive apparatus, and a great 
brain admirably geared to it, and just about enough 
supplementary physique, of good quality,’ to carry 
those essentials about. That seems the right way 
to be made for use in civilized communities in our 


time. What we want is energy and _ intelligence. 
Muscular power, or its equivalent, can be bought 


by the ton and stored in the cellar. 

Mr. Evarts was an invalid the last ten years of his 
life, but that should not prejudice one’s opinion of 
his physical construction, for he worked enormously 
first and last, and we are told that he ate and drank 
what he liked, according to the requirements of his 
system, and he lasted as a worker somewhat more 
than threescore years and ten. 

What an interesting and, in most ways, admirable 
type of successful man he was! No lawyer seems just 
now to be as great a figure as he was at the height of 
his reputation. No lawyer now in New York excites 
in the casual observer the same degree of approval 
touched with awe that used to be stirred by the sight 
of Mr. Evarts walking eastward on Fourteenth Street 
with his hat on the back of his head. There seem to 
be bigger men nowadays than lawyers can be — the 
great combiners, the great capitalists and railroad- 
owners. But when Mr. Evarts disputed with Charles 
O’Conor the leadership of the bar in New York, the 
leaders among the American lawyers were at the top 
of the heap. 

It is a good thing to be a leading lawyer, and 
profitable in many particulars. Mr. Evarts’s abilities 
as a lawyer were several times of signal value to his 
country as well as to himself. His labors in the 
Johnson Impeachment trial and in the Alabama case 
are felt to have been great public services. But he 
helped his generation in another way by affording 
it a great deal of amusement. <A good part of his 
fame rests on his jokes, and to them is due, no 
doubt, very much of the kindly sentiment his genera- 
tion—and ours, too—had for him. For years he was 
the foremost Yale man, and that was another source 
of his extended reputation. He worked very hard, 
he earned a great deal of money, he raised a large 
family, he was admired, honored, and esteemed, and he 
made some imperishable jokes. It is hard to spare 
such a man. But it seems that Mr. Evarts felt that he 
had done all the work and had all the fun that 
were coming to him in this world, and was anxious to 
be off and about whatever concerns may follow those 
of earth. The last story that is told of him is of a 
minister who talked long to him, as he lay abed, 
about the Philippines. “Don’t you care about the 
Philippines?” he asked him. “ No,” was the dry re- 
sponse. “I’m not going there, anyway.” Men smiled 
when they spoke of Mr. Evarts living; they will smile 
when they think of him now that he is gone; but 
the smile is a tribute, warmed and qualified just now 
with regret that we have lost him. 


HE Philippine Information Society (12 Otis 

I Place, Boston) has now issued five pamphlets 

in its first series, dealing respectively with (2) 
Aguinaldo and the alleged Spanish Bribe, (3) the In- 
surgent Government of 1898, (4) Our Relations with 
the Insurgents prior to the Fall of Manila, August, 
1898, (5) Aguinaldo and the American Generals, 
August, 1898, to January, 1899, and (6) Ilo Ho—an 
Episode of January, 1899, and Incidents leading up to 
the Outbreak of Hostilities. The first pamphlet of 
the series, giving an account of José Rizal and the 
insurrection of 1896, seems not yet to have been 
issued. 

It cannot be said of these pamphlets that they 
are good reading or conducive to gayety, but that is 
nothing against them, for the effort of the compilers 
has been, not to entertain the reader, but merely 
to put within his reach the facts—the official facts— 
of our dealings with the Filipinos, and theirs with us, 
together with such official information as our public 
records afford as to the sort of people the Filipinos 
are, and the sort of country they live in. Im these 
pamphlets is traced, step by step, our government’s 
course in so far as it has had a course, and the 
inciting or resulting action of the Filipinos. If the 
compilers have views about our policy, they do not 
appear, either directly expressed or suggested by 
the details of selection. The pamphlets try to tell 
what happened, and when reports are contradictory 
they give both sides. What might have happened 
they don’t attempt to indicate. The reader must 
make his own surmises as to that, with the help of 
such light as these documents, or others, may seem 
to shed on the Filipino character. The documents 
are furnished on application to persons who want 
them, and it does not appear that there is any better 
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way at present to learn how we got into the Philip- 
pines, and what we have done there, than to get them 
and study them. Inasmuch as public opinion, act- 
ing upon Congress, must determine the course of our 
government in the Philippines, it is exceedingly im- 
portant that the public should inform itself suffi- 
ciently on Philippine matters to have an opinion 
that is intelligent and is based on facts, and not 
on surmise and stories of uncertain origin. 


@A. 


in the WEEKLY of February 16, that the Kansas 

Legislature in 1893 authorized by statute the 
existence of unconstitutional saloons, cannot be veri- 
fied. The statement was made on what seemed good 
authority, but the printed record of the acts of 
Kansas Legislatures during the past decade does not 
bear it out. A good friend of the WEEKLY writes 
from Kansas: “ No Kansas Legislature has ever know- 
ingly done anything to hamper the Prohibition law. 
The Legislature some time ago repealed a law which 
gave a sort of injunction power to the enforcement 
of the Prohibitory law, but that was intended not 
to hamper the Prohibitory law, but to hamper the 
railroads by taking away or limiting the injunction 
powers of the courts. There has been a Resubmission 
party for fifteen years. They have held conventions, 
put out tickets, and promulgated platforms, but the 
largest vote they ever got in any Kansas Legislature 
on the proposition to resubmit the Prohibitory amend- 
ment to the constitution was less than one-fourth of 
the vote on the proposition. The Kansas farmers are 
almost a unit for the Prohibitory law. They often 
boycott small towns that tolerate joints. There has 
been no talk in Kansas that I have heard recently 
of resubmitting the proposition, but the action of 
Mrs. Nation has done this: it has aroused the Pro- 
hibitionists, and the law is being enforced pretty well 
in nearly every community. This is a spasm, of 
course; so is the anti-vice crusade in New York. The 
world—and probably men and women too—only moves 
along towards the realization of ideals by spasms, but 
the receding wave does not go back so far as the 
water-mark before the wave rose.” 


[' is recorded with regret that the statement made 


good thing for Kansas. His opinion is re- 

spectable, for he is a man of discernment and 
influence, and he lives in Kansas. His words suggest 
that in his opinion the remedy is good, and the trouble 
has been that it has not been taken regularly enough 
or in sufficiently large doses. Well, Kansas is no 
Philippines. It’s nobody’s duty but her own to de- 
cide what’s good for her, and if she really likes 
Prohibition and thinks it profitable, there is no motive 
for any outside critic to quarrel with her preference. 
If she could so enforce her constitution as to make it 
impossible, or even reasonably difficult, for a self- 
indulgent person to get drunk within her borders, 
it would probably result in a considerable enlarge- 
ment of her population by assisted emigrants from 
other States. One of the needs of the country is a 
very large, and very dry, reservation, bordered by 
an exceeding tall barbed-wire fence, inside of which 
nobody can get any rum. If it were possible for Kan- 
sas to constitute herself such a refuge, we would all 
sigh with relief, but she has been trying for twenty 
years, and, judging from the recent murmurs of 
Mrs. Nation, a spacious field of effort is still before 
her. 


O« friend seems to feel that Prohibition is a 
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New York, East Side, was opened on March 

5. It belongs to the King’s Daughters Set- 
tlement, and is the second house they have opened 
in the interest of the East Side. It has been named 
for Jacob A. Riis, not because he has endowed it, but 
purely causa honoris. We must hope the house is 
worthy of its distinction. Everybody who reads news- 
papers and magazines and books knows something 
about Mr. Riis. He is a police reporter for the Sun, 
and has his headquarters on Mulberry Street, handy to 
the headquarters of the New York police force. He is 
not a police reporter for lack of opportunities to do 
other things, but because that is the work that is 
most congenial to him, and fits in best with his chief 
interest in life, which is the promotion of the health, 
comfort, and improvement of the poor of New York. 
He is a Dane. The King of Denmark conferred an 
order upon him last summer, and if the American 
system of civilization included orders he would have 
pecks of them in his cellar. Colonel Roosevelt speaks 
of him in a current magazine article as the most 
formidable opponent that the evils of New York slums 
and tenement-houses have ever encountered, and 
quotes “a man well qualified to pass judgment” as 
naming him “the most useful citizen of New York.” 
This is affluent measure of praise, but it can’t hurt 
Mr. Riis, who is not working for praise, but, appar- 
rently, out of respect for the requirements of an im- 
perative altruism, which keeps him loving his neigh- 
bor, and working to help him, in the face of the fact 
that other jobs yield so much more money. Nobody 
ever says of Mr. Riis that he means well, or that 
he is a kind man but impractical. He has done won- 
derful things already for the East Side in the way of 
promoting the system of small parks, and the destruc- 
tion of some of the more hellish habitations. If he 
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"T's Jacob A. Riis House,’ No. 50 Henry Street, 


‘and marry forthwith. 


lives long enough, and has the right sort of a city 
government to help him, he will be a notable power 
in the accomplishment of things more wonderful still. 
When the man comes along with,the hundred millions 
which Mr. Hewitt says ought to be spent in improv- 
ing the East Side, Mr. Riis will be the man who 
will be asked to submit plans for spending the money. 


ence, which doubtless regulates the supply of 

oil, more or less, all over the world, and keeps 
the wells from swamping the market when they run 
freely. There is now a steel combination, which seems 
almost strong enough to regulate the world’s supply 
of steel. There is a diamond company in South 
Africa which regulates the supply and price of dia- 
monds. Coal is getting into fewer hands; silver is 
not allowed to smash its own market, and copper 
may be expected to be placed under like restraint, if 
it is not so already. The improvement in the means 
of getting out of the ground the valuables that it 
holds has more than kept up with the increased 
market. Gold is not yet dug out in quantities great 
enough to cause embarrassment, but no less a geo- 
logical authority than Professor Shaler of Harvard 
says that it is going to be, and soon too. The news- 
papers quote him as declaring, in a lecture at Cam- 
bridge on March 1, that recent improveménts in mine 
dredges are going to make it possible to work thou- 
sands of square miles of gold-bearing territory which 
can’t be profitably mined at present. He says there 
are 5000 square miles of gold-bearing alluvial plains 
in America which can be readily coined under the 
new dredging system, and he thinks it practically cer- 
tain that the world’s supply of gold will be quad- 
rupled within torty years. He even suggests that 
silver, because it is deep down in the earth and hard 
to get out, and not mixed with mud like gold, will 
ultimately come to express international value. ‘“ Ul- 
timately,” however, is a conservative word, and seems 
not to stand, this time, in Professor Shaler’s mind, for 
anything in the present century. Bryan’s great-grand- 
daughter may be a candidate on a silver ticket, but 
hardly Bryan again. 


. o is a pretty strong oil company in exist- 
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introduced into its Legislature, because almost any 
person whose delusions are not yet of a nature to 

cause his detention at the idiot asylum can get almost 
any bill introduced into the Legislature of almost 
any State. Even when a bill has passed one branch 
of a State Legislature, sweeping deductions about legis- 
lative intelligence ought not to be based on-it, because 
the branch that passed it may have done so because 
it was sure the other branch would kill it. The pa- 
pers say that on March 4 the Senate of Indiana passed 
a bill providing for the appointment by the Governor 
of a commission to be composed of two women who are 
mothers, two physicians, and one attorney to make 
rules for issuing marriage licenses, to the end that 
examinations shall be made of all applicants for li- 
censes, and that no marriages shall take place in the 
State unless the candidates can give satisfactory ac- 
counts of themselves. An Indianapolis despatch says 
that the idea back of the bill is to require physical 
examinations and an inquiry into the parentage of 
the applicants, so that the union of the unfit may be 
discouraged. Written examinations under civil ser- 
vice rules would doubtless not be searching enough. 

Now, maybe the Indiana Senate is merely having 
fun, but if it really means to have engaged persons go 
before a board and have their defects searched out, 
and if it can get the lower house and the Governor 
to concur in that intention, and if the resulting law 
is found not to conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States, Indiana is likely to contribute very 
materially to the public entertainment. A number of 
progressive Western States are itching to experiment 
with laws of this sort. The obvious objection to them 
is their meddlesomeness and the prospect that they 
would scare more fit than unfit persons out of getting 
married. No State that undertakes to hinder unsuit- 
able matches should stop at that. If it gives its ex- 
aminers power to pry into the concerns of the en- 
gaged, it should give them power also to summon per- 
sons who ought to be engaged, and compel them to 
show cause why they should not take out licenses 
in the city of New York, at 
least, where thousands of persons of suitable age and 
condition stay single out of considerations of thrift 
or mere lack of publie spirit, this power to summon 
and constrain is even more needed than the power to 
examine and forbid. 

The prospect does not seem bright, though, that 
legislation will ever be of much assistance to sane 
adults, either in pairing off or keeping single. 


l’ is not safe to judge a State by the bills that are 
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this year is the series of five discourses by Mr. 

Laurence Hutton on Literary Reminiscences of 
Oxford. No doubt we shall have them in a book pres- 
ently, but the Princeton men get them in better form 
still when Mr. Hutton imparts them personally. He 
has published literary recollections of London, Edin- 
burgh, Rome, Venice, Jerusalem, and Florence, but not 
yet of New York. Is there any city that he knows 
better than this? 


Or of the popular lecture courses at Princeton 
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HE United States will shortly possess a 
plant capable of turning out for coast for- 
tifications, and complete in every detail, 
the world-famed Gruson turret. Not only 
is the plant assured, but work has actually 
commenced on the erection of the necessary 

buildings, and to such an extent have the plans pro- 
gressed that the casting of the plates for the: initial 
turret could, if required, be commenced in six months’ 
hence. 

The raison d’étre of the new industry is primarily 
the recommendation of the Endicott Board on Ord- 
nance and Fortifications, calling for emplacements 
for twenty-two turrets at coast points of the United 
States; but in the main the new plant owes its being 
to the conditions which confronted this country on the 
breaking out of war with Spain in 1898, and to exist- 
ing conditions which make imperative the adoption 
of a system impregnable to gun attack. 

The new organization is called the Gruson Iron 
Works, and will carry on the manufacture of all de- 
scriptions of chilled iron-work and heavy castings -re- 
quiring special strength and resistance for naval and 
marine work. 

The interests associated with the new company in- 
clude the largest manufacturers of chilled iron in 
America, and the works will be equipped with every- 
thing requisite for the manufacture of the largest 
chilled castings to which the particular plant for fin- 
ishing Gruson turrets can be quickly added. 

The site for the new works is on the banks of the 
Delaware at the little town of Eddystone, and distant 
only a few miles from the city of Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania. This site was selected largely because of its 
tide-water facilities, and with special reference to the 
needs which must arise incident to the shipment of 
heavy turret equipment. 

If one can imagine a section of the great Krupp 
works of Germany transferred in its entirety to the 
banks of the Delaware, and on being installed at the 
latter place manned throughout by American workmen, 
one has in perspective the new Eddystone plant; but 
with this difference, that to the very latest facilities 
accorded by Fried Krupp will be added every device 
which American skill and ingenuity can suggest. Com- 
bined, the experience of Krupp and the technical know- 


chanics should make of 
the Eddystone plant an 


tain the maximum of resistance on a specified weight 
limitation, the plates of a ship turret are forged 
of steel, and in the process of fabrication they are 
tempered and face-hardened. Not only is the process 
costly, but absolute impregnability against the fire of 
the heaviest guns is not secured. That which is se- 
cured is protection against all but the heaviest guns 
afloat at fighting ranges. The Gruson turret, on the 
other hand, being a land device, is unrestricted by 
questions of weight, and where, as in the case of 
the latest designed ship turrets, we find twelve inches 
of Krupp-process armor-plate constituting the maxi- 
mum thickness employed, the corresponding thick- 
ness in a Gruson cupola approximates closely to five 
feet. 

When the assertion is made that Gruson turrets are 
impregnable to gun-fire, the statement must be taken 
literally, and as applying specifically to armor-piercing 
shell discharged from the heaviest type of ordnance 
now in existence. 

As an instance of what a Gruson turret-plate will 
withstand, we have the valuable data recorded in the 
official trials of a plate for the great turrets built by 
Fried Krupp for the Italian government, and now 
mounted in the naval defence system of the harbors at 
Spezzia and Taranto. 

The plate subjected to trial weighed 193,895 pounds, 
and the conditions of the test required that it with- 
stand at point-blank range three shots from an Arm- 
strong 10C-ton gun, using Krupp’s steel shells. The 
shells weighed, each, 2205 pounds, while the powder 
charges consisted of 827 pounds of one-hole, brown 
prismatic powder. The actual energy developed on im- 
pact amounted as an average for the three shots to 
47,466 foot-tons. 

The plate stood the test faultlessly. 

The only effect produced by the three shots was 
the appearance on the surface of the cupola of several 
long abrasions of 5, 10, and 4 centimetres depth, and a 
number of cracks besides, five of which showed them- 
selves on the rear side. 

The result of the trial allowed in no respect a con- 
clusion to be formed as to when the plate would be 
breached in the case of a long-continued fire. 

All the steel shot employed were shivered into count- 
less splinters. These splinters were so hot that at the 


by the Spaniards on the western side of the entrance 
to Santiago harbor. The position contained a num- 
ber of guns of questionable efficiency, but there were 
two guns (6.2-inch Hontoria rifles) which were really 
efficient. These two pieces had been taken from the 
battery of the Spanish cruiser Reina Mercedes, and 
by great effort had been dragged to the top of 
Socapa bluff, and there mounted. Save for the gun- 
shields, and for the earth thrown up in front, there 
was little or no protection afforded the gunners. But 
in rear of the battery the Spaniards had constructed 
a bomb-proof, which consisted merely of a deep ditch 
covered over with logs, and the whole covered with 
dirt. Into this ditch the Spanish gunners could re- 
treat when the fire from the American fleet became too 
hot. 

At daybreak of the morning of June 22 the U.S.S. 
Manning (to which vessel the writer was attached) 
was lying at the eastern end of the blockading line 
before Santiago when an order was received by signal 
from the flag-ship to run down to the western end of 
the line and report to the Texas for certain work. 
Coming up with the Texas, the Manning was informed 
by Captain (afterwards Rear-Admiral) John Philip 
that he was about to engage the Socapa battery, and 
after the issue of instructions to the Manning, the 
Texas stood in to the attack. 

All that could be seen of Socapa battery that morn- 
ing was a line of vellow dirt standing out in bold re- 
lief against the green foliage of the hill-side. The 
day was perfectly clear, and, save for the remnants 
of a ground-swell, the sea was practically smooth. 
Obviously the conditions for gun-work on board ship 
were excellent. 

The Texas stood in slowly towards the shore, re- 
serving her fire. Not a sound broke the stillness of 
the morning until the battle-ship reached a point dis- 
tant about six thousand yards from the battery, when 
the Spaniards opened fire on her. At first their shots 
fell short, but as the 7exas continued to close in their 
shots were seen to fall alongside of her, and a little 
later astern of her. Evidently the Spaniards had got- 
ten the range, but so far as could be observed from the 
Manning’s decks none of their shots were taking effect. 

The 7'exas held her fire until she had reached a point 
which appeared to be about 4800 yards from the ene- 
my’s works, when, as we 
watched her, we sud- 
denly saw a great col- 





establishment renowned 
throughout the world 
for its productions. 
When one realizes that 
in these days of high- 
power guns and armor- 
piercing projectiles na- 
tions are keenly alert 
to take advantage of 
every possible antag- 
onist, the value and 
significance of the Gru- 
son turret acquire- 
ments for this country 
cannot be overestima- 
ted. It is a fact that 
the United States is 
the only country out- 
side of Germany that 
has secured — these 
rights, and this not- 
withstanding the re- 
peated efforts of citi- 
zens of foreign states. 
To still better appre- 
ciate the value of the 
new American acquire- 
ment it must be under- 
stood that the Gruson 
turret system approach- 
es nearer to the im- 
pregnable than any for- 
tification defence device 
known to engineers, 
and that until a com- 
paratively recent date 


ledge of our own me- 








umn of smoke leap 
from her port turret. 
She had fired one of 
her great 12-inch guns, 
throwing a_ projectile 
weighing 850 pounds. 
We saw the shot strike 
at a point about twen- 
ty yards from the face 
of the battery. It ex- 
ploded and threw a 
great quantity of dirt 
into the air. An inter- 
val of something like 
three and a half min- 
utes elapsed when the 
Texas fired again, and 
this time her _ shot 
struck the battery full 
in the face. The Texas 
had gotten the range, 
and from this time on 
what followed was prob- 
ably as’ fine an exhibi- 
tion of gunnery as the 
world has ever seen. 
The Texas planted her 
shots apparently, where 
it suited her, the idea 
being, seemingly, to 
mow the battery down 
from left to right and 
from right to left. It 
was this action which 
the Spanish Admiral 
Cervera witnessed 
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Fried Krupp has alone 

controlled the secrets 

connected with the 

manufacturing process; 

and when we say “se- 

crets” we mean the 

knowledge and experience which alone assures a suc- 
cessful chill to the enormous plates of a Gruson cu- 
pola. The transfer of the manufacturing privileges 
to the United States was accomplished through the ef- 
forts of a few public-spirited citizens, but in the main 
to one of the leading chilled cast-iron manufacturers 
of this country, Mr. P. H. Griffin, of Buffalo, New 
York. Mr. Griffin succeeded in obtaining every advan- 
tage of turret manufacture possessed by Krupp. 

The term “turret,” as applied to the Gruson coast- 
defence system should not be confounded with turrets 
such as are seen on ships of war. The ship turret 
must, necessarily, come within well-defined limita- 
tions of weight and space, and these limitations restrict 
the structure both in the thickness and shape of its 
plates, and in the extent of its interior area. To ob- 


Assembling a Gruson Turret 


last shot they set fire to the wood-work around the 
plate, which wood-work was entirely burnt down. 

The value of protection for a gun and gun detach- 
ment in time of action has long been apparent to 
practical artillerists, and opinions have differed not 
so much as to the necessities as to the forms of protec- 
tion accorded. Any protection, so long as it is effi- 
cient, is preferable to none, and as an illustration 
of the supineness of an open-faced battery when op- 
posed to the accurate fire of a ship of war, the writer 
begs to refer to the attack of the U.S.S. Texas on So- 
capa battery on the morning of June 22, 1898. The 
attack of the Texas is taken as an illustration largely 
because the action came under the writer’s personal 
observation. 

Socapa battery was an open-faced work thrown up 





from a point of van- 
tage on shore, and he 
afterwards declared 
that if he had not seen 
with his own eyes that 
day the work of the 
Texas he never would have believed it possible for any 
ship of war to deliver such an accurate fire. 

Very early in the action the Spanish gunners, owing 
to the terrible hail from shells bursting in the battery, 
were compelled to take refuge in their bomb-proof, but 
now and then the 7exras, owing to the great quanti- 
ties of smoke that had accumulated—one of the disad- 
vantages we labored under in 1898, in not having 
smokeless powder—was compelled to cease her fire 
in order to permit of the smoke dissipating, and then 
it was that the Spanish gunners would rush out 
from their bomb-proofs and load and fire some gun 
which still remained intact; and it was one of these 
intermittent shots which struck the Texas on the port 
bow. The shell ranged inboard, was brought up by 
a stanchion, exploded, and disabled something like a 
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An Assembled 12-inch Gruson Turret, without Artillery 


dozen men, killing one seaman outright. Of all the 
shets fired by the Spaniards during the war at our 
ships, that shot probably did more destruction than 
any other. 

The reply of the eras was every gun she could 
bring to bear, and in a very few minutes Socapa bat- 
tery was again silenced. 

The bombardment lasted approximately two hours 
and five minutes, and for fully forty-five minutes not 
a shot had been fired by the Spaniards in reply. Ap- 
parently the battery was silenced, and the Texas short- 
ly in obedience to signalled orders ceased her fire, put 
her helm over, and stood slowly out to sea. She had 
not gone four hundred yards when to our amazement 
a puff of white smoke was seen to curl over the Span- 
ish parapet, and a little later a shot fell some two 
hundred yards astern of the Texas. The Spaniards 
had gotten in the last shot. This shot was replied to, 
and the Socapa battery action ended. 

In the foregoing encounter we find an open-faced 
battery pitted against a ship of war. The fire of the 
Texas, we note, was not simply good; it was marvel- 
lously accurate, so much so that it was impossible for 
the Spanish gunners to remain at their pieces so long 
as the 7exas maintained her fire. There never was, 
and never will be, any question concerning the courage 
of Spanish soldiers and sailors, or of their readiness 
to stick to their guns under heavy fire. This proof 
they gave both at El Caney, and in the fleet action of 
July 3, 1898, and of this proof of their valor American 
soldiers and sailors are ready witnesses. 

It was obvious, though, from the Socapa battery ac- 
tion that unless the 7’exas could dismount the Spanish 
guns'no permanent damage could be inflicted, and the 
heaviest battering given to the work could be repaired 
by a working force in a few hours. On the other hand, 
by completely enfilading the battery enclosure with 
bursting shell, the usefulness of the position was ren- 
dered nil. Its guns could not be worked. 

If Socapa battery had been designed to check the 
movements of a fleet, one vessel—the Texas—it was 
shown, could throw the work out of action, and there- 
by clear a passageway. 

Taking the foregoing facts into consideration—and 
it must be borne in mind that the Socapa battery 
affair is only one example taken for illustration—the 
lesson is obvious: there must be protection accorded 
to the gun detachments of coast-defence positions if 
it is ever proposed to oppose fire equalling in accuracy 
that delivered by the 7'exas. 

The Texas employed in her attack on Socapa mostly 
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arose, no matter what the demand, this country could 
meet it. This confident national belief is not a very 
safe one to strictly adhere to, and we may under the 
tenets of that faith find ourselves seriously handicapped 
some day by failure to make adequate preparation. 
lsut in the present instance we have, curiously enough, 
secured for this country a practically impregnable form 
of defence just at the very time when we were wonder- 
ing what we could substitute for existing forms of 
protection. The world over, engineers and artillerists 
have recognized the ideal properties of a Gruson tur- 
ret, but there has always been the bugbear of expense. 
Fried Krupp, in absolutely controlling the manufacture 
of the turrets, has also been able to fix the prices, and 
these prices have generally been regarded in this coun- 
try as prohibitory. 

Now, however. that we have secured the Gruson tur- 
iet for the United States, we can arrive at definite fig- 
ures of cost on a basis of American raw material 
and home manufacture, and for a general statement it 
may be said that the Gruson turret can be turned out 
complete at Eddystone at a very much lower cost than 
would be involved in the purchase in Germany and 
transportation to this country. 

It happens fortunately that the principal cost of 
these turrets is embraced in an article of iron manu- 
facture in which America leads the world, in quality 
and cost of production, viz., charcoal-iron. Mr. 
Griffin, who is one of the largest users of charcoal-iron 
in this country, states that a mixture of charcoal-iron 
iade in the Lake Superior region and in the New Eng- 
land States will give an efficiency of resistance and a 
lower cost of manufacture than can be obtained with 
charcoal-iron made in any other country in the world. 

In connection with the manufacture of chilled cast- 
iron it is interesting to know that this industry has 
becn carried on in America to a far greater develop- 
ment than in any other country. Chilling charcoal- 
iron has for many years constituted the leading article 

















Sectional View of a Gruson Coast-defence Turret 


of manufacture in the Eastern and New England 
States, and in the past twenty years has grown to be 
one of the great products of the Lake Superior region. 
New England Salisbury charcoal-iron has been used in 
United States government work for upwards of fifty 
years, and occupies to-day the first position where 
qualities of strength and toughness are required. The 
production of Salisbury iron has been limited as com- 
pared with the great production of Lake Superior 
charcoal-iron, but a combination of the two in certain 
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: Weight for Weight for 
No. Name oF Parr. 12-inch Turrets. edeeal Treats, | 
Pounds. | Pounds. | 
1 | Chilled-iron cupola... .............csceeeceecccccecee 1,677,000 | 2,850,000 
SD | GOR BIROEE BEMIOL. 2 cc vcccncccaseneessaseccus . 1,175,000 | 1,415,000 
3 | RORMN AUNIER MUDERION URUED soc bis bso 0.0 0100.5 pie 0 600,00 bs 68 W010 75,000 | 100,500 | 
4 | ee me En LES SS | eer ee ee eee es ee 176,000 840,500 
3, MINES o wc chan bas sonics os rw ee seo wb bea sobs e's 143,000 267,500 
6 | Accumulators and weights. .........cccccccccvccceecs 210,000 | 450,000 
7 SS ON aR yee eT rere eee eee 17,400 24,500 
8 Mechanism for operating accumulators...............-. 18,000 15,000 | 
9 eee rt Pee es re 2,500 3,100 
10 PAVOPEUUC DIAKCS. .....2 cc cessvesesascceresccecenes 2,000 | 6,000 
; 11 SS eee etree tr rere re rie | 1,200 1,300 
12 RIN UMNNIE 2 oo cc. castes nd coco ste es saennae ee 15,500 21,500 
} 13 Crane-track in turret... ......ccccceccscscesssccces 800 | ,200 
fe Be ae eer rr rrr err rer ey 500 | 7,800 
wee a er ere ee ree er 30,000 | 41,000 
| SB RAR Bor OG. 5c 6 ox k osc ccuinnccsapencus 135,000 250,000 
| 17 | General accessories. ... 1.62.52 0 see e eee eee teen eens | 2,800 4,500 | 
| | poo a i eee eer 3,685,700 | 5,799,400 | 
| | ss Potal weight in gross tons.................- 1,640 2589 * | 











common shell. Had Socapa embraced a disappearing- 
gun system or a mortar-pit, shrapnel would doubtless 
have been employed, and to judge from the manner in 
which the bursting shell fragments searched out the en- 
closure, it is pretty safe to assume that the substitu- 
tion of shrapnel would have cleaned out any gun or 
mortar pit the Spaniards might have substituted, for 
below bursting shrapnel a disappearing-gun detach- 
ment would only be safe under an angle of descent of 
seven degrees. Again—and the question comes straight 
home to us—assuming that a foreign ship could de- 
liver against some of our gun and mortar pits, located 
as many of them are on low sites, a fire as accurate 
as that of the eras, what would happen? 

The pit would most certainly be cleaned out; for, 
given a stationary target (the gun or mortar pit), the 
position absolutely known by development, then with 
favorable sea and the ships under good speed control, 
and the conditions from the naval gunner’s stand-point 
for good firing results would be ideal. 

If, on the other hand, the Spaniards had possessed 
at Socapa battery a Gruson turret, with all the impreg- 
nable characteristics that accompany it, then the fire 
of the Texas could most certainly have been returned, 
and the ship would have either been driven off or seri- 
ously injured. 

Americans have long boasted that when an emergency 


quantities produces the highest grade of castings of 
this kind that are made in the world. 

It is very essential that the reader does not confound 
Gruson turret-plate with ship’s armor. Steel armor- 
plate for ships, when forged, rolled, and cemented, costs 
in this country about $450 per ton, and in foreign 
countries even more; whereas it is estimated that 
the Gruson plates can be produced for about $200 per 
ton. If ships could stand the weight Gruson chilled 
“ast iron might be used, but the weight is prohibitory. 

A 12-ineh-gun Gruson turret weighs 1650 tons, and a 
16-inch-gun turret 2500 tons. These weights include 
accessories as well. In order to give the maximum of 
strength and resistance the turrets are made up of 
the fewest possible number of pieces, the greater num- 
ber of which weigh from 80 to 90 tons each. In the 
process of manufacture the castings which are from 
four to five feet thick are, on account of the process 
of chilling, cast in chills that weigh 200 tons each. 

One of the first principles embodied in all harbor 
fortification work of to-day is the advancing of the 
lines of defence as far forward as possible, and by 
so doing’ keep the enemy well off-shore. To secure 
advanced positions means on the Atlantic coast of the 
United States, generally, exposed points, and, with but 
few exceptions, low sites. Of all locations the low-water 
battery is placed at the greatest disadvantage when op- 


posed to heavy navy artillery and machine-gun fire. By 
the very nature of things the projectile can be given 
a large angle of drop, and a searching fire can, in con- 
sequence, be directed over the entire plan of the work. 
It has been recommended that the Romer Shoals in 
lower New York Harbor be utilized for a gun position, 
one plan being to develop the site by means of the 
excavation material taken out of the designed new 
forty-foot channel of the harbor. The Romer Shoal site 
is from a gun stand-point an ideal one. It affords a 
full command of the approaches to the South channel, 
Gedney’s channel, and East channel, and when the 
new forty-foot channel is finished the Romer position 
will furnish an almost direct fire seaward along the 


line of that channel. On the other hand, the 
Romer Shoal is exposed to a_ concentrated fire 
from a fleet steaming, say, at full speed in an 


elliptical formation off the bar. No exposed gun 
detachment could live in the open five minutes 
under the hail of shell that could be directed 
against it from present-day quick-firing guns, for it 
must be remembered that gun-fire has been wonderfully 
intensified since 1898. On July 3, 1898, the Ameri- 
can fleet fired at the Spanish ships something like 
7000 projectiles from the 6-pounder guns, and the 6- 
pounders then in use were capable of a rate of un- 
aimed fire of about 22 shots per minute. A 6-pounder 
gun has recently on the proving - grounds, fitted 
with the new semi-automatic attachment, fired 72 shots 
in one minute. Fuse action was never better than it 
is to-day, and the high velocities now accorded moder- 
ate-calibre pieces permit of a greatly extended area 
in which shrapnel fire can be regarded as efficient. 
As an illustration, it is doubtful if any of the 6-inch 
guns employed in the American fleet at Manila im- 
parted a muzzle velocity to their 100-pound shells of 
more than 2000 feet per second. The chances are that 
the muzzle velocities were under 2000 foot-seconds, 
whereas to-day the new 45-calibre 6-inch guns of 
the United States navy impart, under service condi- 
tions, 3000 foot-seconds muzzle velocity. The resultant, 
aside from increased energy of impact at all ranges, 
is an enormously extended shrapnel area. And what 
has lately been accomplished with American navy 
ordnance has to some extent been accomplished, though 
not to such a marked degree, in foreign services. The 
point made here is, that at ranges which only a few 
years ago would have been deemed impossible, war- 
ships can now engage open coast works with shrapnel 
fire, and the assertion made recently by a prominent 
German artillerist, to the effect that with a 15-centi- 
metre (5.9-inch) Krupp navy gun it should be possi- 
ble with shrapnel fire to clean out at 6000 yards any 
open gun-pit ever built, must be taken with all serious- 
ness. The official record of the work of the U.S.S. 
Scorpion, of Commander Todd’s squadron, in the action 
before Manzanillo in July, 1898, shows that two trained 
gun-captains of that vessel destroyed with two shots 
from the 5-inch-gun battery two Spanish gunboats, one 
shot entering the boiler of one -vessel, and the other 
shot exploding the magazine of the other ship. The 
ranges, as reported, were, respectively, 4800 yards and 
6000 yards, and in each instance but two trial shots 
were necessary. Let us reverse the conditions, and 
imagine the two trained gun-captains of the Scorpion 
in charge of a pair of 12-inch guns perfectly protected 
against the enemy’s fire by a Gruson turret. Those 
two gun-captains working 12-inch quick-firing guns 
would probably stand off a fleet. 

In the hope that the searching fire against gun- 
pits can be stayed, recourse has been had in many of 
the English fortifications to circular enclosures and 
to overhead shields. American engineers have not made 
the mistake of overhead shields or of circular pits, for - 
a mistake it is generally conceded to be. Let us as- 
sume that a shell has just cleared the parapet, and is 
brought up by the rear wall. There will surely be re- 
sistance enough to cause the fuse to function, and the 
burst will certainly disable every man in the pit. 
Again, if there be an overhead shield there will be af- 
forded sufficient resistance to a falling projectile to ex- 
plode the shell. Take the case of the forward turret 
of the Oquendo in the July 3 action. The turret con- 
sisted of a barbette surmounted by a light steel hood. 
An 8-inch shell supposed to have been fired by the 
Brooklyn crashed through this hood as if it had been 
cardboard, exploded, and killed every man inside. Our 
gun and mortar pits, having avoided both the circular 
formation and overhead shields, have shrapnel fire to 
fear, and the efficiency of the possible fire that can be 
delivered is the subject that has given rise to so much 
serious consideration. We have placed gun and mounts 
close up under parapets, but, as stated before, such 
positions are only safe under an angle of drop of less 
than seven degrees. Manifestly, then, because of its low 
site, and the prevailing accuracy of naval gun-fire with 
its extensive shrapnel range, any defence located on 
the Romer Shoals or on any other advanced position 
facing the sea must be given the maximum degree 
of protection that can be accorded, and the Gruson 
turret alone offers to-day what is required. 

In all harbor-defence schemes guns are located where 
they will afford the greatest command of channel ap- 
proaches, the idea being always to obtain the maxi- 
mum of offensive defence on the least possible outlay, 
both in guns and in fortifications. There can be a 
waste in the placing of guns, due to an improper util- 
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The Target presented by a Gruson Turret 
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The 110-ton Armstrong Gun before firing at the sample Plate of the Great 


Gruson Turret at Spezzia 


ization of the most desirable sites, and this waste 
may result from inability to develop desirable locations 
by reason of lack of proper defence material. The 
advent of the Gruson turret plant in this country will 
from now on eliminate any disadvantage we may have 
been under in this latter particular. 

Fried Krupp has recently developed the quick-firing 
system so as to embrace all calibre guns turned out 
from Essen. In doing so he has indicated to other 
nations what is possible, though it should be 
noted that outside of Germany the quick-firing prin- 
ciple, except in a few instances, has not been applied 
to guns above the 10-inch calibre. The fact remains, 
however, that we have it in our power in this country 
to convert 12-inch guns into quick-firers. 

The development of the quick-firing system in the 
12-inch gun is estimated by German artillerists to have 
increased the fire efficiency of weapons of that calibre 
fourfold. The advantage, therefore, accruing to us 
in the placing of a couple of 12-inch quick-firing pieces 
in a Gruson turret on the Romer Shoals is very great. 
It should permit, within the most conservative limits 
of safety, of a material reduction in the number of 
12-inch guns originally contemplated in the New 
York Harbor defence scheme. And this statement 
made with relation to New York can be applied to the 
original defence plans outlined by the Endicott 
Board for the approaches to Narragansett Bay, Hamp- 
ton Roads, Key West, and other points. Wherever 
there is a low site to be defended, there the Gruson 
turret becomes the ideal type of defence. The turret may 
be conspicuous! It makes no difference. It is built 
to withstand gun-fire, and no known armor-piercing 
shell can disable it. The very massiveness of the struc- 
ture protects it against shock effect, and it is con- 
fidently predicted that if a 12-inch-gun Gruson turret 
were mounted on rollers, the impact of a 12-inch 
shot at fighting ranges would not move the mass. 
Armor-plate of the war-ship type mounted on rollers, 
when attacked on the proving-grounds, is moved but 
a few inches. When we consider that the Brazilian 
armored cruiser Aqgitidaban, despite all the pounding 
she received in 1893-94, was never injured in her ar- 
mored positions, and that the Chinese battle-ship Chen 
Yuen, at the Yalu fight, notwithstanding the con- 
centrated fire of the quick-firing 4.7-inch and 6-inch 
guns of the Japanese fleet, was not injured in the tur- 
ret. positions, nor suffered damage to the chase of the 
guns, the value of armor for artillery sites stands out 
conspicuously. 

The turrets of the Huascar and the turret of the 
Oquendo were mere death-traps, made so by insuffi- 
cient protection. The same damage is threatened to 
every gun-pit that is fitted with overhead shields. 

The moral effect upon gunners in action in knowing 
that their position is secure is too valuable to be lost, 
and it is this immunity which is practically assured 
by the Gruson turret. Apply the electric turret-turn- 
ing gear to the Gruson cupola, and the great mass 
can be made to automatically follow a ship with the ut- 
most nicety of precision, and never once need the gun- 
ner remove his eye from the line formed by the sights 
and target. This latter feature is of the greatest im- 
portance. The Gruson turret, having its sighting ap- 
paratus independent of the guns in the roof of the 
dome, follows the ship in her movements, and so keeps 
the gun in accurate direction all the time, a feature 
impossible with other carriages, and thereby makes 
the change of the enemy’s position ineffective. In ad- 
dition, sights can be attached to the guns direct for use 
in case of accident to the dome. 

Even if the turning-gear be disabled, something 
which need never be feared, in consequence of shock, 
hand-gear is available. 

The Gruson turret system now forms the main de- 
fence of many of the prominent ports in Europe, and 
according to the drift apparent in British military cir- 
cles it would seem as if the English are seriously 
considering the turret form of defence for United 
Kingdom harbors. One of the highest British naval 
authorities, when questioned in Parliament regarding 
the efficiency of Gruson turrets, replied that English 
ships did not go where they were to be found. 

In all some fifty Gruson turrets of all calibre gun 
types are in service on the continent of Europe. The 
nations employing this type of defence include Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Holland, Belgium, and Brazil. 

Italy is supplied at Spezzia and at Taranto with 
turrets, each mounting two 40-centimetre guns. 
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A Duplicate of the great Chilled Cast-iron Plate tested 
for the Spezzia Gruson Turret. Approximate 
: Weight, 90 Tons 





Holland has lately gone in quite extensively for 
Gruson turrets, and a glance at her defences discloses 
three Gruson cupolas at Harssens, one turret at Yumi- 
den, three turrets at Hoek van Holland, and two tur- 
rets at Pampus. Two of the turrets at Harssens 
mount, each, two 30-centimetre guns, and two at Hoek 
van Holland mount, each, two 24-centimetre guns. 
There are Gruson turrets mounted in other important 
positions in Europe, but of late years the several gov- 
ernments have kept matters of this sort from being 
subject to general information for obvious reasons. 

The official times recorded for the various operations 
of training and loading in connection with a 12-inch- 
gun Gruson turret are as follows: 


ROTATION OF TURRET BY HAND 


Quick rotation: 12 men, working on two capstans 
made a full turn of 360 degrees in 3 minutes, 25 sec- 
onds; or, 112 degrees in 1 minute. 

Slow movement: 4 men made a rotation of 26 de- 
grees in 1 minute; and 2 men made a rotation vary- 
ing from 16 to 20 degrees in 1 minute. 


GUN-CARRIAGES 


The whole change of elevation from + 15 degrees to 
— 2 degrees is accomplished in 30 seconds. Elevating 
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The Gruson Turret Plate after 3 shots from the 110-ton 
Armstrong Gun 


or depressing the gun makes no difference in time. 
A change in elevation of 1 degree requires 2 seconds 


of time. Moving the gun into battery after recoil ° 


takes from 6 to 10 seconds. 


AMMUNITION HOISTS 


The lifting of the whole charge takes from 10 to 
12 seconds. 
Lowering the wagonette takes from 5 to 6 seconds. 


The 1s10-ton Gun in the Act of firing. Distance from Gun to Plate about 


200 Yards 


RAMMER 


Charging the projectile and replacing the piston of 
the hydraulic rammer takes from 15 to 20 seconds. 

Charging two cartridges requires from 6 to 8 see- 
onds. 

Charging a third cartridge requires from 5 to 6 
seconds. 

Changing twice the position of the ammunition 
wagonette occupies 8 seconds. 

The total time required for the loading operation 
varies in actual practice from 34 to 42 seconds. 

Closing the gun of a new rapid-fire piece occupies 
10 seconds. 

Elevating the gun 10 degrees from the charging 
position occupies 20 seconds; though it should be 
noted that the operations of closing the breech and 
elevating the gun from the charging position are 
effected simultaneously. 

Allowing 10 seconds for aiming purposes, the Ger- 
man artillerists estimate that a trained Gruson turret 
crew can, even with non-rapid-fire 12-inch guns, deliver 
one round from each turret gun everu two minutes. 

The extension of the rapid-fire system by Fried Krupp 
to the 12-inch gun has reduced the above interval be- 
tween fires by thirty seconds. The closing and open- 
ing of the breech are effected in about 5 seconds, and 
the fixed ammunition employed saves about 25 seconds 
of the time necessary for loading. 

With quick-firing 12-inch guns, the German al- 
lowance for rapidity of fire from a Gruson turret is one 
round from each gun every 90 seconds. Taking into 
consideration the increased fire rapidity along with 
other features not necessary to mention, and the bal- 
listic efficiency of the quick-fire 12-inch pieces ap- 
proximates closely to four times that of the non-rapid- 
firing 12-inch gun. 

In the United States, where economy is carefully 
studied in all appropriations looking to questions of 
permanent defence, the value of quick-fire systems in 
heavy calibres will be appreciated, for, as before point- 
ed out, it enables a few guns to perform the work of a 
much larger number operated on slow-fire systems. 

Roughly speaking, a Gruson turret for two 12- 
inch guns can be installed in the United States for 
$350,000, or for a less sum than a third-class cruiser 
generally costs. Two 12-inch disappearing-gun car- 
riages can be installed, it is estimated, for about $160,- 
000. Where two 12-inch guns can be advanced in a 
Gruson turret, so that by reason of site they do away 
with the necessity of four 12-inch disappearing-guns 
installed at less favorable points, the economy is all 
on the side of the Gruson structure. To ap- 
preciate a Gruson turret let the layman fancy 
a great mass of steel, cupola shape, lying close to the 
ground, and wholly enclosed save for the ports from 
which protrude the two enormous 12-inch guns. The 
great mass revolves by the mere touch of a lever, swing- 
ing the heavy guns completely through a circle of 360 
degrees. At any point of the circle guns and turret 
cease revolving in instant response to the touch of a 
lever, and in that instant the ready gun-captain has 
caught the target on his line of sight, and the great 
gun is fired. So close does the cupola lie to the ground 
that at a few cables’ length it becomes, when painted 
dirt-color, almost invisible. In general dimensions 
the largest-size Gruson turret occupies a circle mea- 
suring some 55 feet across, and save for the dome and 
that portion of the turret rising above the guns the 
huge mass is imbedded in the earth. 

In comparison with any other known form of defence 
the Gruson turret has this in its favor: It is a devel- 
opment of a type of defence that has been carried out 
in a period covering thirty years, beginning with the 
small turret suited for the smaller guns of the earlier 
period. Its development has kept pace with the hea- 
vier gun-construction from year to year, and the very 
fact that the greatest manufacturer of guns in Europe 
(Krupp) purchased the Gruson Tron Works to secure 
control of this important manufacture, proves in a 
practicable way the value of the same from the stand- 
point of what may be considered the highest living 
experience. This control of the manufacture of Gru- 
son turrets by Krupp was followed by a continuous 
development of the turret manufacture, and to-day the 
Krupp concern occupies the strong position of being 
able to supply not only the highest type of ordnance, 
but the best and most impregnable form of protection 
known to the world. 
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CHAPTER I 


N the first of May, 1774, the anchor-ice, 
which for so many months had _ silver- 
plated the river’s bed with frosted crusts, 
was ripped off and dashed into a million 
gushing flakes by the amber outrush of 
the spring-tide flood. : 

On that dayI had lain my plans for fishing the warm 
shallows where the small fry, swarming in early 
spring, attract the great lean fish which have lain be- 
numbed all winter under their erystal roof of ice. 

Se certain was [ of a holiday undisturbed by school- 
room tasks that I whistled up boldly as I sat on my 
cot bed, sorting hooks according to their sizes, and 
smoothing out my feather-flies to make sure the moths 
had not loosened wing or body. It was, therefore, with 
misgiving that I heard Peter and Esk go into the 
school-room, stamping their feet to make what noise 
they were able, and dragging their hornbooks along 
the balustrade. 

Now we had no tasks set us for three weeks, for our 
schoolmaster, Mr. Yost, journeying with the post to 
visit his mother in Pennsylvania, had been shot and 
sealped at Easter-tide near Fort Pitt—probably by some 
drunken Delaware. 

My guardian, Sir William Johnson, who, as all 
know, was Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the 
Crown, had but recently returned from the upper 
castle with his secretary, Captain Walter Butler, and 
preoccupied with the lamentable murder of Mr. Yost, 
had found no time to concern himself with us or our 
affairs. 

However, having despatched a messenger with 
strings and belts to remonstrate with the sachems of 
the Lenni-Lenape—they being, as I have said, suspect- 
ed of the murder—we discovered that Sir William had 
also written to Albany for another schoolmaster to 
replace Mr. Yost; and it gave me, for one, no pleasure 
to learn it, though it did please Silver Heels, who 
wearied me with her devotion to her books. 

So, hearing Esk and fat Peter on their way to the 
school-room, I took alarm, believing that our new 
schoolmaster had arrived; so seized my fish-rod and 
started to slip out of the house before any one might 
summon me. However, I was seen in the hallway by 
Captain Butler, Sir William’s secretary, and ordered 
to find my books and report to him at the school- 
room. 

[, of course, paid no heed to Mr. Butler, but walked 
defiantly down stairs, although he called me twice in 
his cold, menacing voice. And I should have con- 
tinued triumphantly out of the door and across the 
fields to the river had not I met Silver Heels dancing 
through the lower hallway, her slate and_ pencil 
under her arm, and loudly sucking a cone of maple 
sugar. 

“Oh, Michael,” she eried, “ you don’t know! Cap- 
tain Butler has consented to instruct us until the new 
schoolmaster comes from Albany.” 

“Oh, has he?” I sneered. ‘‘ What do I care for Mr. 
Butler?) I’m going out! Let go my coat!” 

“No, you’re not! No, you’re not!” retorted Sil- 
ver Heels, in that teasing singsong which she loved to 
make me mad withal. “Sir William says you are to 
take your ragged old books of gods and nymphs and be 
diligent lest he catch you tripping! So there, clumsy- 
foot !”—for I had tried to trip her. 

“ Who told you that?” I answered, sulkily, snatching 
at her sugar. 

“Aunt Molly; she set me to seek you. 
who's going fishing, my lord?” 

The indescribable malice of her smile, her singsong 
mockery as she stood there swaying from her hips and 
licking her sugar cone, roused all the sudden obstinacy 
in me. 

“Tf IT go.” said T, * LT won't study my books anyway. 
I'm too old to study with you and Peter, and I won’t! 
You will see!” 

Sir William’s favorite ferret, Vix, with muzzle on, 
came sneaking along the wall, and I grasped the lithe 
animal and thrust it at Silver Heels, whereupon she 
kicked my legs with her moceasins, which did not hurt, 
and ran up stairs like a wild-eat. 

There was nothing for me but to go to the school- 
room. TIT laid my rod in the corner, pocketed the ferret, 
dragged my books from under the library table, and 
went slowly up the stairs. 

At sixteen I was as wilful a dunce as ever dangled 
feet in a school-room, knowing barely sufficient Latin 
to follow Cesar through Gaul, loathing mathematics, 
scorning the poets, and even obstinately marring my 
pen-writing with a heavy backward stroke in defiance 
of Sir William and poor Mr. Yost. 

As for mythology, my tow-head was overcrammed 
with kennel-lore, and the multitude of small details 
bearing upon fishing and the chase, to accommodate 
the classies. 

Destined. against my will, for Dartmouth College by 
my guardian, who very well understood that I desired 
to be a soldier, IT had resolutely set myself against 
school-room accomplishment, with the result 
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that, at sixteen, I presented an ignorance which should 
have shamed a lad of ten, but did not mortify me in 
the least. 

And now, to my dismay and rage, Sir William had 
set me once more in the school-room—and under Mr. 
Butler, too! 

“Master Cardigan,” said Mr. Butler when I entered 
the room, “Sir William desires you to prepare a re- 
citation upon the story of Proserpine.” 

I muttered rebelliously, but jerked my mythology 
from the pile of books and began to thumb the leaves 
noisily. Presently tiring of dingy print, I moved up 
to the bench where sat the-children, Peter and. Esk, 
a-conning their hornbooks. 

Silver Heels pulled a face at me behind her French 
grammar book, and I pinched her arm smartly for 
her impudence. ‘Then, casting about for something to 
do, I remembered the ferret in my pocket, and dragged 
it out. Removing the silver bit, I permitted the ferret 
to bite Peter’s tight breeches—not meaning to hurt 
him; but Peter screeched, and Mr. Butler birched him 
well, knowing all the while it was no fault of Peter’s; 
yet such was the nature of the man that, when angry, 
the innocent must suffer when the guilty were beyond 
his wrath. 

I had remuzzled the ferret, and Peter was smearing 
the tears from his cheeks, when Sir William came in, 
very angry, saying that Mistress Molly could hear us 
in the nursery, and that the infant had fallen a-roaring 
with his new teeth. 

“T did it, sir,” said I, “and Mr. Butler punished 
Peter—” 

“Silence!” said Sir William, sharply. 
ferret out the window!” 

“The ferret is your best one—Vix,” I answered. 
“ She will run to the warren and we shall have to dig 
her out—” 

“ Pocket her, then,” said Sir William, hastily. “ Who 
gave you leave to pouch my ferrets? Eh? What has 
a ferret to do in school? Eh? Idle again? Captain 
Butler, is he idle?” 

“ He is a dunce,” said Mr. Butler, with a shrug. 

“Dunce!” echoed Sir William, quickly. “ Why 
should he be a dunce when I have taught him? Grant- 
ed his Latin would shame a French priest, and his 
mathematics sicken a Mohawk—have I not read the 
poets with him?” 

Mr.- Butler, a gentleman and an officer of rank and 
fortune, whose degraded whims led him now to instruct 
youth as a pastime, sharpened a quill in silence. 

“Gad!” muttered Sir William, “have I not read 
mythology with him till I dreamed of nymphs and 
satyrs and capered in my dreams till Mistress Molly— 
But that’s neither here nor there. Micky!” 

“ Sir?” I replied, sulkily. 

Then he began to question me concerning certain 
gods and demi-gods, and I gaped and floundered as 
though I were no better than the inky rabble ruled 
over by Mr. Butler. 

Sir William lounged by the window in his spurred 
boots and scarlet hunting-coat, and*smelling foul of the 
kennels, which, God knows, I do not find unpleasant ; 
and at every slap of the whip over his boots, he shot 
me through and through with a question which I had 
neither information nor inclination to answer before 
the grinning small fry. 

Now to be hectored and questioned by Sir William 
like a sniffling lad, with one eye on the birch and the 
other on Mr. Butler, did not please me. Moreover, 
the others were looking on—Esk with ink on his nose, 
Peter, in tears, a-licking his lump of spruce, and that 
wild-cat thing, Silver Heels— 

With every question of Sir William I felt I was 
losing caste among them. Besides, there was Mr. But- 
ler with his silent, deathly laugh—a laugh that never 
reached his eyes—yellow, changeless eyes, round as a 
bird’s. ss 

Slap came the whip on the polished boot-tops, and 
Sir William was at it again with his gods and god- 
desses. : 

“Who carried off Proserpine? Eh?” 

I looked sullenly at Esk, then at Peter, who put 
out his tongue at me. I had little knowledge of my- 
thology beyond what concerned that long-legged god- 
dess who loved hunting—as I did. 

“Who carried off Proserpine?” repeated Sir Wil- 
liam. “Come now, you should know that; come now 
—a likely lass, Proserpine, out in the bush pulling 
cowslips, bless her little fingers—when—ho!—up pops 
—eh ?—who, lad, who in Heaven’s name?” 

“Plato!” IT muttered at hazard. 

“What!” bawled Sir William. 

I felt for my underlip and got it between my teeth, 
and for a space not another word would I speak, al- 
though that hollow roar began to sound in Sir Wil- 
liam’s voice which always meant a scene. His whip, 
too, went slap-slap! on his boots, like the tail of a big 
dog rapping its ribs. 

He was perhaps a violent man, Sir William, yet 
none outside of his own family ever suspected it or 
do now believe it, he having so perfect a control over 
himself when he chose. And I often think that his 
outbursts towards us were all pretence, and to test 
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his own capacity for temper, lest he had lost it in a 
long lifetime of self-control. - 

“Come, sir! Come, Mr. Cardigan!” said Sir Wil- 
liam, grimly. ‘Out with the gentleman’s name— 
d’ye hear!” 

It was the first time in my life that Sir William 
had spoken to me as Mr. Cardigan. It might have 
pleased me had I not seen Mr. Butler sneer. 

I glared at Mr. Butler, whose face became shadowy 
and loose, without expression, without life, save for 
the fixed stare of those round eyes. 

Slap! went Sir William’s whip on his boots. 

“Damme!” he shouted, in a passion, “ who carried 
off that slut Proserpine?” 

“The Six Nations, for aught I know!” I muttered, 
disrespectfully. 

Sir William’s face went redder than his coat; but, as 
it was ever his habit when affronted, he stood up very 
straight and still; and that tribute of involuntary 
silence which was always paid to him at such moments, 
we paid, sitting awed and quiet as mice. 

“Turn the children free, Captain Butler,” said Sir 
William, in a low voice. 

Mr. Butler flung back the door. The children fol- 
lowed him, Esk bestowing a wink upon me, Peter grin- 
ning and toeing in like a Devon duck, and that wild- 
cat thing, Silver Heels— 

“You need not wait, Captain Butler,” said Sir Wil- 
liam, politely. 

Mr. Butler retired, leaving the door swinging. Out 
in the dark hallway I fancied I could still see his 
shallow eyes shining. I may have been mistaken. 
But all men know now that Walter Butler hath eyes 
that see as well by dark as by the light of the sun; 
and none know it so well as the people of New York 
Province and of Tryon County. 

“ Michael,” said Sir William, “ go to the slate.” 

I walked across the dusty school-room. 

“Chalk!” shouted Sir William, irritated by my lag- 
ging steps.” 

I picked up a lump of chalk, balancing it in my 
palm as boys do a pebble in a sling. 

Something in my eyes may have infuriated Sir 
William. 

The next moment he had me by the arm, then by 
the collar, whip whistling like the chimney wind— 
and whistling quite as idly, for the blow never fell. 

I freed myself; he made no effort to hold me. 

“ Keep your lash for your hounds!” I stammered. 

He did not seem to hear me, but I planted myself in 
a corner and cried out that he dare not lay his whip 
on me—which was a shameful thing to taunt him with, 
for he had promised me never to lay rod to me; and 
I knew, as all the world knows, that Sir William 
Johnson had never broken his word to man or 
savage. ; . 

But still I faced him, now hurling safe defiance, 
now muttering revenge, until the scornful rebuke in 
his eyes began to shame me into silence. Tingling 
already with self-contempt, I dropped my head a little, 
not so low but that I could see Sir William’s bulk 
motionless before me. 

Presently he said, as though to himself, “If the 
boy’s a coward, no man can lay the sin to me.” 

“T am not a coward!” I burst out, all aquiver 
again, “and I ask your pardon, sir, for daring you to 
lay whip on me—knowing your promise!” 

Sir William scowled at me. 

“To prove it,” I went on, desperately, still trem- 
bling at the word “ coward,” “I will give you leave to 
drive a fish-hook through my hand and cut it out with 
your knife; and Ill laugh at the pain—as did that 
Mohawk lad when you cut the pike-hook out of his 
hand!” 

“What the devil have I to do with your fish-hook 
and your Mohawks?” shouted Sir William, with a 
he .rty oath. 

Mortified, I shrank back, while he fumed and cracked 
his whip and swore I was doomed to folly and a most 
vicious future. 

“You assume the airs of a man,” he roared—* you 
with your sixteen unbirched years—you with your 
gross ignorance and grosser impudence! <A _ vicious 
lad, a bad, undutiful, sullen lad, ever at odds with the 
others, never diligent save with the fishing-rod—a lazy, 
quarrelsome rustic, a swaggering, forest-running fel- 
low, without the polish or the presence of a gentleman’s 
son! Shame on you!” 

I set my teeth and shut both my eyes, opening one, 
however, when I heard him move. 

“Tl polish you yet!” he said, with an oath; “Tl 
polish you, and I’ll temper you like the edge on a Mo- 
hawk’s hatchet.” 

* One red belt,” I added, impudently, meaning that I 
defied him. 

“Which you will cover with a white belt before the 
fires in this hearth are dead,” he answered, gulping 
down the disrespect. 

He laid his heavy hand on the door; then, turning, 
he bade me write with the chalk on the slate the his- 
tory of Proserpine in verse, and await his further 
pleasure. 

Sir William had shut the school-room door upon me. 



































I listened. Had he locked it I should have kicked the 
panelling out into the hallway. 

Standing there alone in the school-room beside the 
great slate, I read in dull anger the names of those 
who, tasks ended, were now free of the hateful place; 
here Esk had left his name above his sum, all smears; 
here fat Peter had written seven times, “ David did 
die and so must I.” 

With a bit of buckskin I dusted these scrawls from 
the slate, slowly, for I was not yet of a mind to begin 
my task. 

I opened the window behind me. A sweet spring 
wind was blowing. Putting up my nose to scent it, I 
saw the sky bluer than a heron’s egg, and a little 
white cloud a-sailing up there all alone. 

That year the snow had gone out in April, and the 
same day the bluebirds flew into the sheepfold. Now, 
on this second day of May, robins were already running 
over the ground below the school-room window, a-tilt- 
ing for worms like jack-snipes along the creek. 

Folding my arms to lean on the sill, I could see a 
corner of the northern block-house, with a soldier 
standing guard in the sunshine, and I peppered him 
well with spitballs, he being a friend of mine. 

His mystified anger brought but temporary pleasure 
to me. Behind me lay that villanous slate, and my 
task to deal with the ravishment of that silly creature 
Proserpine—and that, too, in verse! Had it been my 
long-legged Diana with her view-halloo and her hounds 
and shooting her arrows like a Huron squaw from the 
lakes! But no!—my business lay with a puny, cow- 
slip-pulling maid who had strayed from the stockade, 
and got her deserts, too, for aught I know. : 

Leaning there in the breezy casement I tried t 
forget the jade, attentively observing the birds and the 
young fruit-trees, Sir William’s pride. Now that the 
snow had melted I could see where mice, working 
under the crust in midwinter, had fatally girdled 
two young apple-trees; and I was sorry, loving apples 
as I do. 

For a while my mind was occupied in devising a 
remedy against girdling; then the distant sparkle of 
the river caught my eye, and straightway my thoughts 
slipped into their natural channel, smoothly as the 
river flowed there in the sunshine; and I lajd my 
plans for the taking of that bull-trout who had so 
grossly deceived and flouted me the past year—aye, 
not only me, but also that master of the craft, Sir 
William himself. 

Thinking of Sir William, my lagging thoughts drift- 
ed back again to my desk. It maddened me to pine here, 
making rhymes, while outside the sweet wind whis- 
pered, “Come out, Michael—come out into the green 
delight!” 

Now, Sir William had bidden me not only to write 
my verses, but also to bide here awaiting his good 
pleasure. That meant he would return by-and-by. I 
Besides, I was 


had no stomach for further quarrels. 
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I lay Sprawling and Senseless 


ashamed of my disrespect and temper, and indeed, 
selfish, idle beast that I was, I did truly love Sir 
William, because I knew he was the greatest man of 
our times—and because he loved me. ‘ 
Resolved at last to accomplish some verses as proof 

of a contrite and diligent spirit, I set to work; and 
this is what I made: 

Proserpine did roam the hills, 

Intent on culling daffydills ; 

Alas! in gleeful girlish sport, 

She wandered too far from the fort, 

Forgetting that no belt of peace, 

Bound the people of Pluto from war to cease; 

Alas! old Pluto lay in wait 

To ambush all who staid out late, 

And with a dreadful war-whoop he 

Ran after the doomed Proserpine— 





Absorbed in my task, and, moreover, considerably af- 
fected by the piteous plight of the maid, I stepped 
back from the slate and for a moment conceived a gen- 
erous idea of introducing somebody to rescue Proser- 
pine and leave Pluto damaged—perhaps:scalped. Re- 
flection, however, dissuaded me from such a liberty; 
not that I found the anachronism at all discordant, 
for, living all my life in a family where Indians were 
oftener seen than white men, my hazy notions concern- 
ing classic myths were inextricably mixed with the 
reality of my own life, and were also gayly colored by 
the legends [ learned from my red neighbors. So, lazy 
dunce that I was, with but a fraction of my attention 
fixed on my tasks, mythology to me was but a Greco- 
Mohawk medley of jumbled fables, interesting only 
when they concerned war or the chase. 

Still I did not feel at liberty to rescue Proserpine in 
my verses or plump a war-arrow into Pluto. Besides 
I knew it would enrage Sir William. 

As I stood there, breathing hard, resolved to finish 
the wretched maiden quickly and let the metre go 
a-limping, behind me I heard the door stealthily open, 
and I knew that long-legged wild-cat thing, Silver 
Heels, had crept in, her moccasins making no noise. 

I pretended not to notice her, knowing she had come 
to taunt me; and, for a space, she stood behind me, 
very still. Clearly, she was reading my verses, and I 
became angry. Not to show it, I made out to whistle 
and to draw a picture of a fish on the slate. Then she 
knew I had seen her and laughed hatefully. 

“Oh,” said I, “if there is somebody come a-prying, 
it must be Silver Heels!” And I turned around, pre- 
tending amazement at the justness of my hazard. 

“ You saw me,” she answered, disdainfully. 

“Tt is your hour for the stocks,” I hinted. 

“T won’t go,” she retorted. 

To secure that grace of carriage and elegance of 
presence necessary for a young lady of quality, and 
to straighten her back, which truly was as straight as 
a pine, Sir William and Mistress Molly were ac- 
customed to strap her to a pine plank and lock her in 









the stocks for an hour at noon, forbidding Peter, Esk, 
and me to tickle the soles of her feet. 

It was noon now; I could hear the guard changing 
at the north block-house, tramp! tramp! tramp! across 
the stony way. 

“Tf you don’t go to the stocks now,” I said, “ you'll 
be sorry when you do go.” 

“Tf you tickle my feet, you great booby, I'll tell Sir 
William,” she retorted, balancing defiantly from one 
heel to the other. 

“Will you go, Silver Heels?” I insisted. 

““My name isn’t Silver Heels,” she observed, still 
coolly tilting back and forth on heels and toes. “ Call 
me by my right name and perhaps I’1] go—and perhaps 
IT won’t. So there, 
Mr. Micky Dunce!”’ 

“Tf I call you 
Felicity Warren, will 
you go?” I inquired, 
cautiously. 

“There! 
called me 
Warren!” 
in triumph. 

“T didn’t,” said I, 
in a temper; “TI 
only said that there 
was such a_ person. 
But you are not that 
person! Anyway, 
you toe in like a Mo- 
hawk. Anyway, 
you're half wild-cat, 
half Mohawk.” 

“It’s a_ lie she 
flashed; “I’m _ all 
white to the bones of 
my body!” 


you have 
Felicity 
she cried 


9? 


It was true. In- 
deed she was kin to 
Sir William and 
niece to Sir Peter 


Warren, but, to tor- 
ment her, we feigned 
to believe her one of 
Mistress Molly’s 
brood, half Mohawk: 
and it maddened 
her. Besides, had not 
the Mohawks dubbed 
her Silver Heels, a 
year ago, when, with 
naked flying feet, she 
had beaten us all in 
the foot-race before 
Sir William and half 
the people of the Six 
Nations? The prize 





Silver Heels 
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had been a Barlow jack-knife, which, before the race, 
I had looked upon as mine. Besides, I had rashly 
given my old knife to Esk, and that left me without a 
blade to notch whistles. 

“You are a Mohawk,” I said, resentfully; “ also, 
you are a cat-child beneath notice. When you are 
hungry you ery, ‘Miau! Eso cautfore!’—like Peter.” 

‘I don’t!” she said, stamping her moccasin. 

* Anyway,” said I, disdaining to torment her fur- 
ther, “ the guard is changed these ten minutes, and Sir 
William will come to find you here a-prying. Hsogee 
cadageariax,” t added, ineautiously. 

“Who is Mohawk now?’ she cried, clapping her 
hands. jah, Mister Micky, it is spoonmeat you 
require to make you run the faster after jack- 
knives!” 

I jostled her; then she gave me a blow and a quick 
shove, whereupon [ stumbled, pulling her to the floor 
to rub her face with chalk. She twisted and turned, 
kicking and striking, while I rubbed chalk into her 
skin, till of a sudden she coiled up and bit me clean 
through the hand. 

I was on my feet with a bound; she also, all white 
in the face and her eyes aflame. 

The blood began welling up, running into my palm 
and along the fingers to the floor. At that instant I 
heard the door of the nursery open, and I knew that 
Sir William was coming through the hall to the school- 
room. 

From instinct I thrust my wounded hand into my 
breeches pocket. 

* Don’t tell!” whispered Silver Heels, in a fright; 
“don't tell—and here is the jack-knife.” 

She thrust it into my right hand, then sped across 
the floor to the open window, and over the sill, drop- 
ping light as a eat on the grass below. 

My first impulse was to follow her and give her such 
a spank as Mistress Molly administered the day she 
trounced her for pushing Peter into the creek. 
However, it was already too late; Sir William came 
quickly along the hall, and I had scarce time to step 
to the slate when he marched in. 

Sir William had changed his clothing for the buck- 
skin hunting-shirt which he was accustomed to wear 
when angling. He carried, too, that light, seasoned 
rod, fashioned for him by Thayendanegea, and on his 
bosom he wore a bouquet of gavly colored feather- 
flies, made by Mistress Molly during the winter. 

He approached the slate whereon my verses stared 
white and unfinished: and at first his brows knitted 
and he said, “* Fudge, fudge, fudge!” Then of a sud- 


“ 


den he sat down on the bench, clapping his hand to his 
brow. 

“The Lord’s will be done,” said he, taking breath. 
“Who am I to ordain, when He who fashioned yon 
tow-head designed it to hold neither Latin nor the 
classics ?” 

“Tt pleases you to laugh, sir,” I muttered. 

“Pleases me! Pleases me, quotha! Lad, it stabs 
me like a French dirk, nor can I guard the thrust in 
tierce! I have been wrong. A friar is not made with 
a twisted rope nor a man hanged with words. If you 
are not born a scholar, ’twas the mint-mark I could 
not read aright; and no blame to you, lad, no blame to 
you. Micky boy! Shall we leave Cesar to go march- 
ing with his impedimenta and his Tenth Legion? 
Shall we consign the hypothenuse of all triangles to 
those who mend pens from the quills of wild-geese 
which better men have brought down with a single 
ball?” 

His meaning was dawning upon me slowly, for 
what with the pain of my hand and the dizziness, I was 
perhaps more stupid than usual. 

The ‘blood was now stealing down my stocking tow- 
ards my shoe. I turned the leg so he could not ob- 
serve it. 

“Come, lad,” he said, brightening up; “ learning 
lies not always between thumbed leaves. I only wish 
that you bear yourself modestly and nobly through the 
world; that you keep faith with men; that your word 
once given shall never be withdrawn. 

“ As for learning, I can do no more for you than I 
have done and have offered to do. If it pleases you, 
you may go to England, and learn the arts, bearing, 
and deportment you can never acquire here with us. 
No? Well, then, stay with us. I want you, Micky. 
We Irish are fond of each other—and I am an old 
man now—I am nigh sixty years, Michael—sixty years 
of battle. I would be glad of rest—with those I 
love.” 

My heart was very soft now. I looked at Sir Wil- 
liam with an affection I had never before understood. 

“There is one last thing I wish to add,” he said, 
gravely, almost sadly. “ Perhaps I may again refer 
to it—but I pray that it may not be necessary.” 

I sat up and rubbed my eyes to clear them from the 
sickly faintness which stole upward from my throbbing 
hand. 

“It is this,” he continued, in a low voice: “If it 
ever comes to you to choose between his Majesty our 
King and—and your native land—which God forbid !— 
go to your closet and kneel down, and stay there on 


your knees, hours, days!—until you have learned your 
own heart. Then—then—God go with you, Michael 
Cardigan.” 

He rose, and his face was years older. Slowly the 
color came back into his cheeks; he fumbled with the 
brass-work on his fish-rod, then smiled. 

“That is all,” he said; “let Pluto chase Proserpine 
to hell, lad; and a devilish good place they say it is 
for those who like it! Where is that ferret? What! 
Kunning about unmuzzled! Hey! Vix! Vix! Come 
here, little reptile!” 

*“T’ll catch her, sir,” said I stumbling forward. 

But as I laid my hand on Vix the floor rose and 
struck me, and there I lay sprawling and senseless, 
with the blood running over the floor; and Sir Wil- 
liam, believing me bitten by the ferret, pouched the 
poor beast and lifted me to a bench. 

He must have seen my hand, however, for, when a 
cup of cold water set me spluttering and blinking, I 
found my hand tied up in Sir William’s handkerchief 
and Sir William himself eying me strangely. 

“How came that wound?” he said, bluntly. 

I could not reply—or would not. 

He asked me again whether the ferret bit me, and 
I was tempted to say yes. Treachery was abhor- 
rent to me; I hated Silver Heels, but could not betray 
her, and it was easy to clap the blame on Vix. 

“Sir?” I stammered. 

“T asked what bit you,” he said, icily. . 

I tried to say Vix, but the lie, too, stuck in my 
throat. 

“T cannot tell you,” I muttered. 

“Then,” said Sir William, with a strange smile of 
relief, “I shall not force you, Michael. May-I honor- 
ably ask you how you come by this jack-knife?” 

I shook my head. My face was on fire. 

“Very well,” he said. “Only remember that you 
are a man, now—a man of sixteen, and that I have to- 
day treated you as a man, and shall continue. And re- 
member that a man’s first duty is to protect the weak- 
er sex, and his second duty is to endure from them all 
taunts, caprice, and torments without revenge. It is 
a hard lesson to learn, Micky, and only the true and 
gallant gentleman can ever learn it.” 

He smiled, then said: 

“ Pray find our little Silver Heels and return to her 
the jack-knife, which was her wampum, belt of faith 
in the honor of a gentleman.” 

And so he walked away, smoothing the fur of the 
red-eyed ferret against his breast. 

To be Continued. 
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tragedy. The world knows no other such 

opportunities wasted—wasted through the 

folly and dishonesty of the governing 
class. “All the causes of the decay of Spain resolve 
themselves into one cause—bad government,’ wrote 
Lord Macaulay half a century ago, and Lord Salis- 
bury in one of his bursts of frankness stirred up 
Europe a couple of years ago by referring to Spain 
in these words: ‘“ You see nations who are decaying, 
or whose government is so bad that they can neither 
maintain the power of self-defence nor the affection ot 
their subjects.” A nation must be cursed with extraor- 
dinarily bad government that within a century has 
lost a colonial empire so widely scattered and so 
majestic as that which Spain possessed when the last 
century was born, bartered away for nothing, scatter- 
ed to the winds because of the ineptitude and dis- 
honesty of its rulers. Florida, Chili, Colombia, Peru, 
Mexico, Cuba, the Philippines, mark the progress: of 
Spain’s decadence. Every governor-general, every 
“lieutenant of the king,” wherever Spain has flung 
her standard to the winds, has numbered in his suite 
three attendants, to whom Spain owes all her disasters. 
Dishonesty, Cruelty, Rapacity, were never absent from 
the council-chamber. And in the mother-country it 
has been the same thing. Whether Spain lived under 
a monarchy or a republic; whether Don Carlos was 
at the gates of Madrid or a coup d’état threatened 
anarchy; whether the House of Savoy gave the country 
a King, or the Bourbon Princes once more came to the 
throne; whether one Cristina queen-regent fled and 
another Cristina queen-regent governed (and all these 
things, and many more, men still living have seen) ; 
whether the government was nominally a_ republic 
and actually a military oligarchy—no matter who was 
in office or who was out, the trinity which has always 
held Spain in its grasp was never absent. To that 
trinity—Dishonesty, Cruelty, Rapacity—Spain owes 
everything. 


“s HE history of Spain is a continuous ro- 
mance,” says a recent writer. He should 
have added that it is also a continuous 
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learns nothing. ‘To him experience brings no 

profit. The Queen-Regent, an Austrian arch- 
duchess, who in many things has shown ability and 
tact, appears to have become infected by her sur- 
roundings and to have become Spanish rather than 
Austrian. She it was who brought about the mar- 
riage between her eldest daughter, the Princess of 
Asturias, and Don Carlos de Bourbon, the second 
son of the Count of Caserta, who as the Bourbon 
pretender to the Kingdom of Naples claims royalty 
and the titles of King of Naples, King of the Two 
Sicilies, and the King of Jerusalem—titles which all 
the rest of the world, with the single exception 
of the Vatican, has seen fit to ignore. The Princess 
of Austurias is heiress presumptive to the throne of 
Spain, with the probability not remote that she will 
succeed to the crown, if the crown lasts so long, as 
her brother, who in a few months will have reached 
his legal majority of sixteen, is said to be in frail 
health. 

Of the Princess’s fiancé little is known, but his fa- 
ther, the Count of Caserta, is a Carlist, and took 
a prominent part in the last two Carlist wars. He 
displayed such sanguinary cruelty that he was ex- 
cluded from the amnesty granted the other leaders, 
and to enable him to be present at the marriage of his 
son the Queen-Regent had to issue him a pardon. So 
thoroughly is he detested that for fear of being in- 
sulted he was compelled to abstain from appearing 
in public while in Madrid, and when a few months ago 
the Queen announced the engagement to the Cortes, 
over eighty Deputies voted against the address of 
congratulations, and the radical members petitioned 
the Queen to urge the Princess to relinquish her right 
of succession. 


Ti grandee of Spain forgets everything and 
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ATURE has done everything for Spain, except 
N to give her honest men. Her soil is rich and 
fruitful, abundantly able to support a popu- 
lation many times larger than that which it now 
has; her mineral wealth has scarcely been touched; 
her climate, scenic and historical attractions, should 
make of Spain the playground of Europe during 
certain seasons of the year; her people are natural- 
ly hard-working, sober, thrifty, and docile. All 
they ask is to be left alone and treated with an 
approach to decency. Between the government, 
which is an engine of oppression and _ irritation, 
and the Church, which is a machine to grind down 
the poor so that the priests may live in plenty, 
the masses of Spain are made sullen, discontented, 
defiant, always ready to listen to the agitator and to 
engage in rebellion. “ Bishoprics are sold to the high- 
est bidder, regardless of the fitness of the applicants, 
yet simony is one of the least of the scandals that 
flourish under ecclesiastical protection. Vicars and 
curas are sheltered from the punishment which their 
crimes or the disgrace which their immorality should 
entail by the fear of sacerdotal authority,” is the 
testimony of a careful investigator. The oppression 
of the Church had as much to do as any one cause in 
bringing on the last revolution in Cuba, and the de- 
testation which the Filipinos have for the friars is a 
matter of historical record. 
At the present time the army is more powerful than 
throne or government; the army upholds the reigning 








house, and the army can pull it down if it so desires. 
For the boy King the people have no deep love or sense 
of loyalty; they are positively hostile to the Queen- 
Regent because she is a foreigner. There will always 
be a pretender to the Spanish throne. Until the tra- 
ditions of centuries have been swept away and there 
is a new order of things there will always be a great 
stake to be played for by an ambitious and unscrupu- 
lous man, a leader who can dazzle the army and who 
by a coup d'état can place the crown upon his head. 
Remembering what Spain has seen, how often she has 
been the plaything of ambitious men, with what be- 
wildering rapidity dynasties have been changed, it 
would surprise no one if the time was not ripe for the 
proclamation of another republic or the birth of a new 
royal house. 


* 


call the story, told in characteristic Carlylese, 

and extending over many pages, of Jenkins and 
his ear. It was about 1738 that Captain Jenkins, com- 
manding a small English ship, happened to fall-into the 
hands of the Spaniards not far from Havana. They 
boarded him, they ransacked his ship, they put his 
neck in a noose and ran him up, much to the discom- 
fort of Jenkins, and finally they slashed off his ear 
and threw it back at him. Jenkins, being a thrifty 
soul, wrapped up his ear in cotton and brought it home 
with him as exhibit No. 1 in his great claim for 
damages. This is the story that Jenkins told. Some 
historians have been so unkind as to suggest that 
Jenkins was no better than he should be, that instead 
of his ear having been sliced off by the Spaniards he 
lost it in the pillory. But of that no matter. 

Whether lost in the pillory or lost in the blue waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico, Jenkins knew how to turn mat- 
ters to his account. He came back to London and be- 
fore Parliament told the story of his wrongs. When 
asked by a member how he felt when the Spaniards 
were amusing themselves with him, he piously an- 
swered: “I recommended my soul to God, and my 
cause to my countrymen.” Judging from all the ac- 
counts the modern missionary in China has taken 
Captain Jenkins as his prototype. 


Toa of us who remember our Carlyle will re- 


CA. 
WY viiere there have been a Boxer uprising if 


there had been no missionaries in China? 

That is a question impossible of satisfactory 
answer now, but that the missionaries are very largely 
responsible for all that has happened in China dur- 
ing the last eight or nine months no one with a 
knowledge of Chinese affairs can deny. The mission- 
ary in China is a self-invited guest; rather it would 
be more proper to say that he forces himself into a 
house without an invitation; in fact, against the 
wishes of an unwilling host. No one asks him to 
come. In China in preaching his gospel he preaches 
sedition and treason. Every Chinaman converted to 
Christianity becomes a_ revolutionist, according to 
Chinese ideas. The Emperor is the Son of Heaven; he 
is the mediator between his father, Heaven, and his 
children, his subjects. When once a Chinaman casts 
off the religion of his fathers and embraces the faith 
of the Western world he no longer regards the Emperor 
as the vicar of Christ on earth. ; 

This is quite apart from the religious question in- 
volved; it has nothing to do with moral doctrines; 
it does not concern itself with whether Confucius or 
Christ is the best guide to follow. The religion and 
politics of China are inseparably interwoven; to de- 
stroy one is to weaken the other. Aside from that 
it is open to doubt whether the influence of the mis- 
sionaries has always been for the best, although 
doubtless many have set a superb example of holy 
living and holy dying. And, again, many have not. 
There is the very curious case of Dr. Ament, for ex- 
ample. Accused of having collected excessive damages 
for property destroyed, he denies the accuracy of the 
charge by saying (according to an official despatch) he 
“collected one-third for church expenses additional 
actual damages,” so that the Chinese have been forced 
to pay a fine of one-third in addition to the actual 
damages; this fine being laid by a missionary in his 
private capacity and not as an agent of a govern- 
ment. When the final bill for damages is presented to 
China by the allied nations, this unofficial fine will 
receive no credit in the account. 

In two foreign countries at least, the largest and, 
in the view of the authorities, the most extravagant 
claims have been filed by the missionaries. They have 
asked compensation for property destroyed, recom- 
pense for the loss of sermons, the intrinsic worth of 
which they fix always according to their own modest 
ideas of the value of their work, and the injury which 
has been done to their nerves and feelings. In two 
foreign offices, at least, the fiercest clamor for blood 
vengeance comes from the missionaries, who demand 
that the heavy hand of the avenging troops of Christi- 
anity be not stayed, and that if an idolatrous people be 
scourged with scorpions it will teach them to walk 
in the way of meekness and righteousness. Unspeak- 
able horrors have been committed in China in the 
name of the Most High; under the shadow of the cross 
crimes so indescribable have been perpetrated that 
the atrocities of the Turk on the Christian, which 
aroused the conscience of the civilized world and made 
Russia take the field, pale in significance. Loaded 
as are the files of the two foreign offices referred to 
with demands of the missionaries to be compensated 


for their property and their lacerated feelings, not one 
word is to be found protesting against the shame 
which has followed the advent of the troops of the 
civilized powers of the West. 


HINA, according to the best authorities, is 
i neither dying nor dead. It is a sleeping giant; 

a giant under a spell, who needs only the touch 
of the magician’s wand to spring into life. If Europe 
and America are not careful they will be the magicians 
to arouse this giant to life and fury, and then both 
Europe and America may tremble. China has _ re- 
mained inert and the victim of the great powers be- 
cause it has been sunk in the sloth of civilization, 
which has become inverted instead of progressive. It 
has offered feeble resistance to aggression because it 
has kept itself aloof from contact with the outside 
world; when the outside world has forced itself upon 
her she has yielded, complied with the terms as 
quickly as possible, and with equal haste has forgotten 
the incident. She has been like a sponge that recovers 
its original shape the moment the pressure is _re- 
moved. The danger to the world now is that China 
is awakening from its lethargy, and once awakened 
a resistless force is unchained. China has never 
known her own strength, but if careful observers are 
not mistaken she is beginning to find it out. That is 
the warning of Sir Robert Hart, than whom no Euro- 
pean is better qualified to give an opinion of the 
Chinese character. That is the warning of that care- 
ful investigator Pierre Leroy Beaulieu, who warns us 
that the Chinese have a “singular resistive power.” 
If that power should ever be employed, if the spirit 
of nationalism and patriotism can be infused into the 
Chinese, what can Europe, what can the whole world, 
do against a nation of 400,000,000—against a people 
who can live in plenty where a European starves, who 
have a contempt for death, and whose nerves have 
become so calloused by the struggle for existence and 
familiarity with suffering that they can unflinchingly 
stand pain that would wreck the finer and _ higher- 
strung nerves of Western civilization? The invasion 
of China would then be an: impossibility, and while 
on the other hand the Western world need not fear 
for a second time the spread westward of the Mon- 
golian hordes, China might drive forth the foreigner 
from Asia and make Asia for the Asiatics. 

Whether the Japanese are naturally more intelli- 
gent than the Chinese is a question on which men best 
qualified to pass judgment differ. The adaptability 
and the keen commercial instinets of the Chinese 
we know; we know how quickly Japan has embraced 
Western civilization and has taken her place among 
the great powers. It is fair to presume that what 
Japan has done China can also do, and that when 
China has found herself, when she has thrown away 
the bow and arrow for the magazine rifle, and the 
matchlock for the machine-gun, both Russia and Eng- 
land may have reason to feel alarm. 





@a. 


defeat in the House of Commons is a warning 

of impending danger which he will doubtless 
heed as carefully as a man does the first stroke of 
paralysis. Of itself a little thing, it is the forerunner 
of something more serious with its inevitable results. 
There are many reasons why the Conservative ma- 
jority in the House of Commons is in incipient rebel- 


Te close shave which Lord Salisbury had from 


lion. Salisbury’s reorganization of his cabinet, the 
appointment of the Marquis of Lansdowne to be 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and the appoint- 
ment of four members of his own family to important 
places in the government, aroused the resentment of 
his followers, accustomed as the English are to seeing 
family influence carried to extreme_ lengths. gut 
even the most hide-bound Tory was not prepared to 
see a son, a son-in-law, and two nephews made mem- 
bers of the government, and the name for the new 
ministry derisively coined by a liberal newspaper— 
“The Hotel Cecil”—was so appropriate that even 
Tories appreciated the satire. 

Lord Salisbury of course is paying the penalty that 
must always be paid by a minister who is carrying on 
a long and costly war and has to impose additional 
taxes to meet the expenses of military operations. 
The cost of living during the past year in England 
has increased, for which the party in power is held 
responsible. While the war continues patriotism pre- 
vents an outbreak against the present government, 
but when peace is concluded Lord Salisbury may ex- 
pect his second stroke of paralysis in the shape of an 
adverse vote so decisive that he will be forced to sur- 
render his seals of office to the King. 

And the man who will mind least will be Lord 
Salisbury. To him office-holding means nothing, and 
more than once of recent years he asked the Queen 
to relieve him of the cares of office. But the Queen 
had the highest opinion of Lord Salisbury’s wisdom 
and would not consent to his retirement. When he 
urged his failing health and his advancing years she 
pointed out to him that if she, ten years his senior, 
could carry her burden he must not seek to escape 
from his responsibilities. To Lord Salisbury the 
Queen’s word was always law. He remained her prime 
minister, although his inclinations were to seek seclu- 
sion in his laboratory at Hatfield. Now that the 
Queen is dead there no longer remains that chivalrous 
obligation which she imposed upon him. 
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We Will Not Go Back 


Sir.—The Philippine question must be 
solved in a practical way. By the for- 
tunes of war those islands were placed in 
our hands. I for one have no patience 
with the plan proposed by the Anti-Im- 
perialists. There is no sane man who 
will contend that the United States is not 
more able to create greater happiness, 
extend more freedom, dispense truer jus- 
tice, and maintain better order than the 
handicapped as they are with 
traditional oppression and misrule of 
three hundred years past. Habitual con- 
servatism—i. e., fear of the future—is a 
deadly germ of national decay. We will 
have none of that. Because when our 
isolation is shed, and we realize ourselves 
a great world- power, we find interna- 
tional contact unavoidable, is it any rea- 
son why we should go back to the old 
moorings ? 

The policy of the administration of Wil- 
liain McKinley was the only one of which 
justice and right would permit. Inter- 
national law defined it; humanity inspired 
it; civilization demanded jit; and American 
wisdom and courage planned and executed 
it. Can the men who* so viciously at- 
tack our President for doing a duty so 
manifest truthfully say, “We are more 
honest, more capable statesmen, possess 
more reliable information on this subject, 
and are actuated by higher, purer, and 
more patriotic motives than he’? 

Agreeable or not, commercialism will be 
an iinportant factor in the solution of this 
problem. I would rather it would not be 
so. But is it not a fact that Americans 
make business and civilization go hand in 
hand? It is the instinct of a practical 
people, and one of the highest tributes 
to be paid to our commercial giants; and 
I say now that the American whose heri- 
tage is freedom and whose inspiration is 
liberty will never become aught but the 
benefactor of these people. If any Amer- 
ican become other, it must be of him 
who to-day says we are trending tyrant- 
ward. With Mr. Bangs, it can be truly 
said that when an American soldier can 
wear his honorable uniform without peril 
to his life, when we find the properly 
acquired authority of this great and well- 
meaning Republic of ours respected in 
those islands of the far-off Pacific, where 
we find our beloved flag, the purest em- 
blem of liberty afloat, honored as we hon- 
or it, then may we finally solve this mo- 
mentous problem. Our forerunners of ages 
past have made sacrifices for our present 
good. Can we now fail to do likewise 
for posterity ? Roy ALFRED STACEY. 


natives, 


Citizen Train’s Idea 


Cher Citoyens Editors Harper’s Weekly: 
Loud Cheers for Magnificent Patriotic 
Editorials to President, on Filipino mis- 
take! Since Fletcher Harper showed me 
Nast’s Portrait, in Sixties, over my Opera 
Box at the Academy “ All on Board for 
Treland!” {ARPER’s has never been so 
alive as To-day! Civilization is Barber- 
Ism, when Chausséeing in War! Sixty 
Thousand Army (Ten Thousand Miles 
away) is more than Washington had in 
Kight Years, Lexington to Yorktown! 
After Lincoln, Thirty-eight Years ago 
(January 1, 63), Emancipated Four Mil- 
lion Thousand-Dollar Blacks (Four Bill- 
ions value), what would he say if here, 
to see President pay Twenty Millions for 
Kight Million all colors slaves? (Two 
Dollars Half Each!)  Pension-ing King 
of Sulu for Re-establishing Slavery and 
Polygamy? Antagonizing our Long Life 
Friend Russia, just as we are furnishing 
Siberia with Rails, Cars, Bridges, by pid- 
dling tax on Beet-Root Sugar, forcing them 
to Retaliate? Can we Boast Statesman- 
ship, with Two Billions Yearly Commerce 
abroad, by killing Golden Ege Goose? 
With our Nineteen Million Spindles 
against England’s Forty-five Millions, 
using Three Million Half Bales Cotton, to 
her Three Million and Third. Why block 
Wheels of Industry? We almost faint- 
ed at Billion Congress! Now Billion and 
Half! You sound alarm in time to keep 
Republie out Rapids from Plunging Cata- 
ract! Is not Lynching, Burning at Stake, 
Whipping-Post, and Vice and Crime Raids 
bad enough without “ Anglo-Maniac-ing ”’ 
Jingo Slaughter of Aborigines? If Might 
makes Right, why should not Right make 
Might? Why sign Peace, to purchase 
New War? Half Century ago Russell 
and Sturges, Peele, Hubbell & Co. were 





only two American Houses in Manila! 
(Hetty Green’s Husband, still alive, was 
Chief American in that Country!) Now 
there are Five Hundred Grog-Shops to 
represent our Canteen Civilization, and 
our Army Coming Home to Asylums 
and Pension List! How can we conquer 
Isles, when Spain did not succeed in 
Four Centuries? What had Filipinos 
done to us? Were they not our allies, 
betrayed? Can we be Liberators by 
Slaughter? If Constitution does not fol- 
low Flag, how can Flag follow Constitu- 
tion? Are we not floating into New 
War with Cuba? When Politics destroy 
Ethics, we are on down grade! Your Edi- 
torials are keeping pace with Phone, 
Graph, Cable, Hoe Press, Linotype, Ves- 
tibule-Mile-a-Minute Trains, and Deutsch- 
lands and Oceanics, of Twentieth Century, 
instead of War Barbarities of the Dark 
Ages! I am with Right and Mark Twain, 
rather than Bangs and Wrong! 

Why not apply Cuban Pledge to the 
Philippine Isles? Dewey said they were 
equal to Cubans! Twenty Millions was 
large price to pay for Typhoons, Earth- 
quakes, Cyclones, Volcanoes, and “ Leper- 
Ism”! Why should such Grand Old 
Republicans as Boutwell and Hvar be 
called “ Small Americans,” “ Traitors,” et 
al., for trying to save Republic from Anar- 
chy? Is it not noble to rectify National 
Errors?) What should we do now?  Fol- 
low England, and back out, as did George 
the Third! We are now Lighty-six Mil- 
lions (counting our Conquests for Trade) 
against Three Millions under Washing- 
ton! With Two Million Square Miles 
Land only requiring Irrigation to feed 
Humanity at our own Door, why Pirate, 
Bandit, Buccaneer Oriental Tropics with 
our “Canteen Evolution”? Your Edi- 
torials type Statesmanship of High Or- 
der! I thank you for leading Thought to 
Justice and Honor. 

(Citizen) GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN. 
(72 years young!) 


A Soldier’s Solution 


Srr,—My people have been Americans 
for two hundred years. I have an hon- 
orable discharge from the United States 
Army, which shows that I fought in a 
number of engagements in the Philippine 
Islands. I speak as an average American 
who has done his full duty in the matter 
and earned a right to discuss the Philip- 
pine question. In my judgment the great- 
est difficulty under which our people labor 
is their inability to get at and realize the 
facts. 

We can leave out of the discussion 
Palawan, the Sulu Islands, and Mindanao 
(except its northeast corner, which is 
Christian “insurgent,” and making com- 
mon cause with the other “ insurgents”), 
which are inhabited by Mohammedans and 
heathen, to whom our government has ac- 
corded local self-government, and with 
whom we have no contention, they having 
no relations with the Christian Filipinos 
with whom we are fighting in the other 
islands. This leaves Luzon, Leyte, Samar, 
Panay, Negros, Cebu, Bohol, and islands 
immediately about them. In all these war 
is being constantly waged, and there is 
the Filipino question. We can leave out 
of this discussion too a few thousands of 
Negritos in their mountains, who occupy 
about the same relation to the Filipinos 
in numbers and importance that the Red 
Indians do to us. There are also a few 
Chinamen just as there are in California. 
The rest of these people are seven millions 
of Christian Malays, and it is with them- 
that we are fighting. They are not only 
Christians, but very devout Christians, 
with a church in every hamlet. While 
they are not enlightened like the Ameri- 
cans, they are probably’ better civilized 
than our ancestors were the day William 
Shakspere married Ann Hathaway, cer- 
tainly surpassing Shakspere’s neighbors 
in school facilities, as they have a school 
in every village, poor though it is. They 
wear suits of clothes, live in houses suit- 
able to the climate, till the soil, carry 
on trade and commerce, and to some ex- 
tent manufactures. They have a lesser 
percentage of illiteracy than certain States 
in the Union that I could name. Except 
the city of Manila, which they had sur- 
rounded, they had, when Manila fell, con- 
quered from the Spaniards, without any- 
body’s aid, every foot of land in the 
Philippine Islands, except the towns of 
Baler and Iloilo, which they subsequently 
took without any help from us. This is the 


point you must fix in your minds. It 
will be seen by this that Spain had noth- 
ing to sell to us, and that if we wanted 
to pay twenty millions to anybody we 
should have paid it to the Filipinos who 
had conquered the country and freed them- 
selves. That is what had happened. Such 
are the people. 

Those who are best disposed to them 
frequently inquire, Can they govern them- 
selves? I do not know why any one 
should ask such a question. It is no 
longer a question. By the 4th of July, 
1898, they had full possession of the coun- 
try everywhere except Manila. Our war 
with them began on the 4th of February, 
1899, seven months afterward, during 
which time we did not pretend to govern 
outside of Manila or Cavite, except a few 
rods out where our sentries stood. Dur- 
ing this time they governed, undisputed, 
all these islands. I have seen and talked 
with men from nearly every island of 
any importance. There were no disputes, 
no troubles, and no confusion any more 
than we have had at home in the last 
few months, and, in fact, I think even 
less. They held their capital at Malolos, 
with their President, Administration, Con- 
gress, Army, and organized government 
until about the Ist of April, 1899, mak- 
ing nine months of self-government. That 
fall they still retained everything except 
the railroad as far north as Tarlac, Ma- 
nila, and the country immediately ad- 
jacent—Iloilo, Cebu, and a few points 
in Negros—so that they had over a year 
of self-government, and I never heard a 
soul say that it wasn’t entirely satisfac- 
tory. Of course they can govern them- 
selves. They did so. Besides, Abraham 
Lincoln says, “ Any nation can govern 
itself better than any other nation can 
govern it,” and I think he is right. 

How did we get into the fight with 
them? We had Manila and Cavité. They 
hau the rest of the islands and a govern- 
ment of their own which they asked Presi- 
dent McKinley to recognize. He refused 
to do this, friction ensued between the 
sentries of the two armies, and one night 
one of our sentries fired on theirs and 
precipitated the war. This done, General 
Otis refused to make any treaty with 
them unless they made an unconditional 
surrender, which they wouldn’t do, and 
probably never will. We have spent a 
couple of hundred million dollars, sacri- 
ficed several thousand valuable lives, sad- 
dled ourselves with a standing army of one 
hundred thousand men, and, as far as 
I can judge from what I read and what 
I hear from my old comrades still in the 
islands, are no nearer conquering them 
than we were the day the first shot was 
fired. To sum it up, what is the Fili- 
pino question, then? It simply is this: 
Shall seven millions of Christian and 
civilized Malays govern themselves or be 
governed by the Americans? To any man 
who wants to be honest or fair there is 
only one answer to such a question. 

What should we have done? We should 
have retained the Bay of Manila as a na- 
val station, given the Filipinos their inde- 
pendence, notified the rest of the world 
to let them alone, required them to pay 
us that twenty millions, and to grant 
us some trade privileges, and to have 
let us had possession of a few of the 
principal seaports for a term of years 
until the conditions were fulfilled. What 
should we do now? We should do what 
is right. We should do now what we 
sheuld have done then. A great nation 
like ours can afford to do right without 
any danger of being laughed at. We ought 
to withdraw our troops to the principal 
seaports, declare a truce of ninety days, 
let Aguinaldo get his Congress togeth- 
er again, appoint commissioners to treat 
with their commissioners, and settle with 
them on some such reasonable and honest 
terms. In view of the trouble we have 
made we should assist him, if necessary 
with our troops, to restore order and put 
the islands back in the peaceable and rea- 
sonably well-governed condition they were 
in when we so foolishly and criminally 
refused to recognize their government. At 
least this is an opinion of an average 
American who loves his country, and 
fought for her flag in those islands. 

JoHN HAMMILL. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Try the Cuban Resolution 


_Str,—My candid opinion on the Philip- 
pine question is and has always been: 


To let Congress and the President extend 
to them the application of the Cuban reso- 
lution. 

This can be done with honor to our- 
selves, and I believe give us the same com- 
mercial advantages were we to own the 
islands. They may then in time come en- 
tirely under our control, as the Hawaiian 
Islands have done. I consider the life 
of one of our American boys more precious 
than the $20,000,000 already spent for 
the islands. Epwarp DIxon. 

Fort Bragg, Cal. 


The Philippine Case 


Srr,—While there are two sides to the 
Philippine question, as generally supposed, 
yet, when fairly understood, there is but 
one. The opponents of the Administration 
charge * Imperialism ” and bad faith tow- 
ard the people of the islands, and in both 
respects claim that the whole course of 
the United States has been in violation 
of our past record. Nothing in our his- 
tory justifies such claim. 

The Louisiana Purchase came to us by 
straight-out bargain and sale, but we 
bought trouble. So with the acquisition 
of Florida. In the case of Louisiana, 
France was in possession, but which was 
disputed by Spain. We paid France our 
money and took title without asking any 
questions of Spain, or of the people of the 
ceded territory; and there has never been 
any consent of the governed, except from 
time to time as States have been admit- 
ted; and a part of the territory is still 
held in Colonial condition, at the pleasure 
of the United States, with the President 
appointing the Governor, judges, etc., 
against the consent of the governed; and 
in the case of the Indians—far better 
people than the Filipinos—the “ wards” 
of the President. In the case of Florida, 
we made just such “cruel” war on the 
natives as charged in case of the Filipinos, 
and when conquered, we moved them from 
their country. Has the President or Con- 
gress ever treated the Filipinos worse? 
All this was done under Democratic ad- 
ministration. 

Our Mexican territory came to us as an 
outcome of an aggressive war against Mex- 





ico. And what justification was there” 


for the invasion of Mexico? Texas had 
rebelled, and come to us fer protection, 
and we took her in, and when Mexico de- 
manded to reclaim her rebellious terri- 
tory, instead of going to the direct rescue 
of Texas, we sent our armies into Mexico, 
threshed her into submission, kept Texas, 
and took another empire from her for the 
trouble she had given us; and those people 
were then as helpless as the Sabine women 
in the hands of their Roman captors—and 
Mexico a neighboring republic, and the 
United States again in the hands of a 
Democratic administration. If as bad as 
the contention of the anti-Philippine ad- 
vocates would have believed, it may be 
answered that it was in the interest of hu- 
manity and civilization, and with which 
all parties have since been satisfied. 

But it is idle to talk about the action 
of the United States in the Philippines 
heretofore, or, as it is admitted, is con- 
templated hereafter, as against past policy 
of this country, under Democratic admin- 
istrations, unless it is that this is farther 
from Washington, and is of maritime com- 
mercial advantage instead of by land, or 
cruel, unless was the Seminole war in the 
Everglades of Florida. 

But the United States got into the 
Philippines by accident, in seeking the 
destruction of Montijo’s fleet, which had 
become a war measure in a war in the 
“interest of humanity and civilization” 
which the Democratic leaders had forced 
upon the Republican administration 
through the timidity of a Republican 
Congress, in obedience to the sentiment 
of the country. 

What part did Aguinaldo have in the 
Spanish war? Only to shoot our soldiers 
in the dark with the rifles which Dewey 
had given out to be used in the defence 
of his occupancy of Manila, but not one 
of which was fired until the United States 
in the “interest of humanity and civiliza- 
tion” had bought the peace of the Philip- 
pines from Spain at the price of $20,000,- 
000, and assumed the duty of protecting 
it. Had Dewey, after the destruction of 
the Spanish fleet, sailed away, the people 
of the United States would have heartily 
approved his action; but when our occupa- 
tion of Manila, after the conquest of Cuba, 
seemed to require the acquisition of the 
island, and this was done, the chapter 
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of events which began with the declara- 
sion of war against Spain was written. 
W. W. GUTHRIE. 
Atchison, Kansas. 





We Must Stay 


Srr—Admiral Dewey was sent to Ma- 
nila to fight Spain—not as a philanthro- 
pist to free the natives—and the very act 
of beating Spain saddled him (and 
through him his country) with Spain’s 
burdens and her duties to both natives 
and resident foreigners. A nation’s honor 
is too precious a thing to be lightly re- 
varded—it is set on high to be an ex- 
ample to all the world, and I can hardly 
believe any thinking citizen of this coun- 
try could wish to see us dishonor our- 
selves by shirking our plain duties that 
we had, perhaps unwittingly, grasped. 
The antis gasp with horror at our hav- 
ing bought 12,009,000 people body and 
soul. We did no such thing. We bought 
only what Spain had to sell. We bought 
the sovereignty of the islands, which Spain 
undoubtedly owned and had a right to 
sell. This may have’been a mistake, but 
it is done, and we must meet the conse- 
quences. In acquiring the sovereignty of 
the islands we bought and therefore as- 
sumed the duty of governing them and 
the duty of protecting people and proper- 
ty, and the duty of bringing order out of 
the anarchy left by the Spaniards, and 
newly inaugurated by the Tagalogs. It 
seems to me our course is plain—we can- 
not leave—we are in duty bound to stay. 
It is not a question of present or future 
profit or glory—it is a question of nation- 
al honor and of safety to the islanders. 
We must hold the islands, and if at the 
cost of money and blood, so much the 
heavier is our burden. It cannot be at 
the cost of honor—that could be only in 
our giving up the islands and sailing 
away. 

Our duty is to stay, and as speedily as 
possible gain the natives’ confidence by 
fair and honest dealings, and by govern- 
ing them as wisely as we may, until we 
iead, and thus teach them to govern them- 
selves, and until they learn that freedom 
means self-control of the individual for 
the good of the many. 

Cuas. BONNYCASTLE ROBINSON. 

Louisville, Ky. 


On the Right Path 


Str,—I have read with great interest 
_ the arguments for and against our Philip- 
pine policy, and I am convinced that the 
Administration is on the right path. Just 
towards humanity, just towards the peo- 
ple of the United States, and, above all, 
acting for the best towards the Filipinos 
themselves. 

In answer to the Christian protests: 
Some six months ago about 30,000 Fili- 
pinos accepted the protection of the 
United States, and signed themselves as 
citizens of the same! How Christian-like 
it would be, indeed, to turn the islands 
over to the half-civilized army of Agui- 
naldo, to torture those 30,000, no doubt 
the only civilized people of the 7,000,000. 

I suppose these Christian advocates of 
Christianity asked the United States to 





turn over the entire West to Geronimo and 
his band of Apache cutthroats when in | 


1885 they claimed that territory, and 
pressed their claim, as Aguinaldo is doing 
to-day, killing, butchering, devastating 
any and every thing in his path! 

We have just learned the pleasant news 
that General Cailles, probably next officer 
to Aguinaldo, has issued a proclamation 
offering “ten Mexican dollars apiece for 
heads of American soldiers,” yet there are 


people who dare compare the Philippine | 


army and its motives with that of George 
Washington! Let them hide their heads 
in shame, and “ forever hold their peace.” 

I need not dwell upon the commercial 
value of the islands—that subject has 


been exhausted and proven to the satis- me, 


faction of the most sceptical. But we 
need, besides, a commercial outlet, an out- 
let for surplus population! This country 
is rapidly filling up; we will soon feel 
the suffocating sense of being jammed to- 
vether, and with that comes the loss 
of activity, like the Chinese, at one time 
the most enlightened nation of the world, 
hut now the most degraded, the most in- 
human, the most sluggish people of God’s 
‘reation!—all caused by the terrible over- 
crowding of the country from which there 
was no outlet; but walled up like a vast 
-ockroach-trap—after once inside he can 
never escape! 

_ Like Cooper’s “Lo! the poor Indian,” 
it will soon be “ Lo! the poor Filipino!”— 
but for all concerned he had better be 
kept “Lo.” One might favorably compare 
the Filipino with the “weary Willie” 
tribe of our own tramp, who knocks at 
your back door, and if you kindly supply 
him with a cup of coffee and sandwich, he 
takes his piece of chalk, makes a cross on 
your front fence, in consequence ef which 
you are so overrun with tramps that 
you naturally wish them in 2 much warm- 
er climate. Extend to the Filipino the 





hand of friendship, as Dewey did, and 
he wants the entire group of islands. 

After Dewey put his chalk-mark on the 
front fence of Manila, Aguinaldo must 
have made a mistake in reading the signs, 
for he and his band of “ weary Willies” 
have been looking for coffee and sand- 
wiches ever since. 

To speak of the ability of the Filipinos 
to govern themselves is absurd; it might 


do as a subject of one of Jules Verne’s | 


novels, but it can never digest in the 
organs of common-sense. 

To compare the Philippine question with 
that of South Africa is as great an in- 
sult to the Boers as it would be to our 
own glorious struggle for freedom. 

The only error I can see in the policy of 
the Administration during the entire trou- 
ble was the purchasing of the islands after 
they belonged to us by law of conquest, 
a law observed by every nation in the 
world. 

But this act will stand forever as a 
monument of the generosity of the United 
States towards a fallen foe, and may act 
as a guiding star towards the settlement 
of all international disputes in the future. 

The United States will be generous to 
the Filipinos, but as Spain was made to 
understand the situation, so must the 
Filipinos be taught their A B C’s which, 
in place of the ruler in the hands of the 
professor, must be pointed out on the 
blackboard of destiny by the sword in the 
hands of American soldiers. 

War is terrible! but war is a necessity. 
How often have we wasted kindness upon 
the Indians, and as it failed there, so 
will it fail when extended to the Filipinos. 
A little spanking with sword and shell 
teaches the Indian his place—likewise 
the Filipinos. 

By all means keep the islands, and by 
all means cheer up the Administration ; 
they have troubles enough; don’t increase 
them with your too often unjust criti- 
cism. 

Wm. R. SEGEMAN, 

Evansville, Ind. 
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UC went to bed, put out his light, and hoped 
that the extreme fatigue of his body and 
mind would give him a good night’s rest, by 
which he might recover himself. But in the 
darkness and the silence of that quiet cham- 
ber he could not close his eyes; they seemed 

to open wider in the gloom; he was the victim of in- 
somnia, which made him feverishly hot, and a prey to 
absorbing thoughts that he could not get rid of. For 
hours he tossed restlessly, and not until dawn did he 
doze into unconsciousness. 

Luc awoke at seven o’clock, when he saw the sun 
in a clear blue sky; his first thought was to get out of 
the house without telling the family of Monsieur Jor- 
dan, and to climb the rocky cliff to the blast-furnace. 
He wanted to have another talk with Morfain, and get 
him to give him further information. He was led by a 
sort of sudden inspiration. He was especially anxious 
to be able to form a clear opinion on the subject of the 
old abandoned mine, and said to himself that the mas- 
ier-founder, a man born in those mountains, must know 
every stone of them. Morfain had always had an idea 
of his own on the subject, and though nobody would 
listen to him, he often spoke about it. He thought 
that old Laroche, the engineer, should not have given 
up immediately and have ceased to work the mine as 
soon as he found it becoming unremunerative. The 
quiet conviction of this man had strongly impressed 
Lue, the more so because he was far from pleased with 
the inertia of old Laroche, and the way in which he 
had given up the mine after the chemical discovery 
which might have enabled him to make profitable use 
of the defective ore. This showed him into what a 
drowsy routine the work of the upper furnace had 
fallen. Now he was resolved to urge the reopening of 
the mine, even if he had to treat its products by the 
chemical process late- 
ly discovered to uti- 
lize defective ores. 
And then, if what 
Morfain felt so sure 
of could be realized, if 
they came upon rich 
new veins that were of 
pure ore!.... So he 
accepted the proposal 
of the master-founder 
to go at once and walk 
round the abandoned 
galleries and let him 
explain his ideas upon 
the spot. On this 
fresh, clear morning 
in September it would 
be a delightful walk 
among the rocks, in 
that wild solitude, all 
perfumed with laven- 
der. For three hours 
along the sides of the 
gorge the two men 
climbed. They went 
into grottos, followed 
covered with 
pine - trees, where 
rocks were _ sticking 
out of the soil like the 
bones of some great 
skeleton buried _ be- 
neath. And by degrees 
Morfain’s conviction 
became that of Lue. 
He began to feel at 
least a hope that he 
had come upon a trea- 
sure that other men’s 
want of enterprise had 
overlooked, which the 
earth—that inexhaust- 
ible mother — was 
ready to bestow upon 
her children. 

It was past noon. 
Lue accepted a_break- 
fast of milk and eggs 
up in the Monts Bleu- 
ses; and when he came 
down, about two 
o'clock, delighted with 
what he had seen, and 
his lungs filled with 
the pure air of the 
mountains, he was _ re- 
ceived with greetings 
from the Jordan 
family, who had_ been 
anxiously wondering 
what had become of 
him. He apologized 
for not having fore- 
warned them. He said 
that he had been wan- 
dering about upon the 
mountains and had 
breakfasted with some 
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peasants. He permitted himself to be guilty of this 
little deception because some strangers were at table 
with the family. 

It was quite four o’clock before the guests left La 
Crécherie. For the sake of exercise, Jordan and Lue 
walked with them as far as the first houses of the 
town. Then, as they both strolled back over the stony 
moors that Jordan left uncultivated, he wanted to turn 
a little aside so as to pass where Lange, the potter, 
lived. He had let him build himself a little place in 
one corner of his property, below the blast-furnace, but 
had asked no rent from him. Lange, as well as Mor- 
fain, had made his dwelling in a rocky hollow, worn 
away by former torrents, at the foot of the Monts 
Bleuses, alongside of the great cliff which terminated 
the mountain promontory. And, finally, he had built 
three kilns near the place where he dug his clay, and 
there he lived without either God or master, free and 
independent, alone with his pottery. 

“ He is, without doubt, an extremist,” said Jordan, 
whom Lue was questioning concerning this man, in 
whom he took an interest. “ And what you tell me 
passed the other evening in the Rue de Brias does not 
surprise me. He has had the Iuck to be liberated, or 
the affair might have turned out badly for him; he 
was pretty well compromised. You have no idea how 
intelligent he is,and what a sense of art he shows in his 
earthen pots, though he has never had any instruction.” 

Lue, raising his eyes, saw among shrubs and furze- 
bushes, surrounded by a little wall of rough stones, the 
abode of Lange, which was like the hut of some savage. 
And as on the threshold a tall, handsome, dark girl 
was standing, Luc asked, 

“Ts he married?” 

“No; he lives here with this girl, who is at once 
his wife and slave. Lange calls her Barefoot.” 


/ i 0c few 
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Lange fell into a fit of Passion 











Standing on the threshold of the hut, which was 
closed by a grated door, Barefoot waited the arrival of 
the gentlemen, and Luc could examine her dark face 
with its regular but sunburnt features, her hair as 
black as ink, her large, wild eyes, which would some- 
times show wonderful sweetness when they looked at 
Lange. When she felt sure that the gentleman who 
was walking with the proprietor of their domain must 
be a friend, she quitted her post of observation and 
went back to the kiln that she was superintending, 
after having given notice of a visit to her master. 

“Ah! Is it you, Monsieur Jordan?” cried Lange, 
coming forward in his turn. “Just imagine, after 
my adventure the other evening Barefoot has taken it 
into her head that somebody must be coming to arrest 
me! And I do think that if any police fellow should 
make his appearance he would not find it easy to get 
out of her claws.... I suppose you have come to see 
my new refractory bricks. Look—here they are, and 
I will tell you what they are made of.” 

Lue perfectly recognized the little man, knotty and 
stained, whom he had seen in the half-light of the 
Rue de Brias, announcing the inevitable final destruc- 
tion of Beauclair, hurling at it his anathema, and 
condemning it for its crimes. 

Jordan, after having introduced Luc as a young en- 
gineer and one of his own friends, asked Lange, with a 
laugh, to show him what he called his museum. 

“Tf monsieur can take any interest in it.... They 
are only things that amuse me, things that I bake to 
please myself; see all this earthen-ware in this shed! 
...-You can look at it while I explain my bricks to 
Monsieur Jordan.” 

Lue grew more and more astonished. Under this 
shed stood little figures of peasants in glazed pottery, 
vases, pots, and dishes of singular forms and colors, 

which, while denoting 
great ignorance, were 
deliciously original. 
The chance colors pro- 
duced by firing were 
superb; there were en- 
amels that had won- 
derful richness of tone. 
But what struck Lue 
most in the collection of 
the things Lange made 
for his usual customers 
at fairs and markets— 
the plates and dishes, 
saucepans, pitchers, 
and pots—was the ele- 
gance of their shape, 
the charm of their 
pure coloring, all of 
it a sort of happy de- 
velopment of the taste 
of the people. 

When Lange came 
back with Jordan, who 
had given him an order 
for several hundred 
bricks, to be experi- 
mented with in a new 
electrical furnace, he 
received Luc’s felicita- 
tions with apparent 
pleasure. Lue mar- 
velled at the beauty 
and brightness of his 
works, so light, so 
brilliant with blue and 
purple, as if they had 
been conceived in sun- 
shine. 

“Yes, yes. These 
things put corn-flowers 
and bluebells in the 
houses. I have always 
thought that people 
ought to decorate their 
roofs and their facades 
with them. It would 
not cost much, either, 

_ if tradesmen would not 
steal, and you would 
see how nice a town 
would look; just like 
flowers in green grass. 

But there is nothing to 

be done with our 

wretched bourgeoisie 
nowadays.” 

And all of a sudden 
he fell back into a fit 
of party passion. He 
broke forth with his 
ideas of ultra-anarchy, 
which he had acquired 
from reading certain 
pamphlets that had 
come into his hands, he 
could not tell by what 
chance. First of all, he 
said, everything that 
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sow is must be destroyed; everything 
caust be taken possession of by the revolu- 
von. 

“There are too many poor creatures 
sho are suffering, and we must blow up 
Reauclair some fine morning, so that it 
may be rebuilt properly. The only propa- 
wanda must be one of action; bombs will 
be the only things that will arouse the 
people.... What would you say should I 
tell you that I have in this hut all that is 
necessary to make three dozen bombs— 
bombs of extraordinary power? Some fine 
day I shall set out with my cart, which I 
draw and Barefoot pushes. It is pretty 
heavy when it is.full of pottery, and has 
to be dragged over bad country roads, 
from market to market in the villages. 
{t's all right when we can rest under trees 
or near sprigs and fountains.... But 
when the day comes we shall not go be- 
yond Beauelair; we shall go up and down 
its streets, and we shall have a bomb 
hidden in every one of our cooking-pots. 
We shall put one under the Sub-Prefec- 
ture, another under the Mayoralty-House, 
another under the Court-House, another 
under the church—in short, wherever au- 
thority can be destroyed. Our ‘slow 
matches will burn just the necessary 
time. Then all of a sudden Beauclair 
will be blown into the air; a horrible vol- 
canie eruption will make an end of it.... 
Hah! what do you think of my little jour- 
ney, my cart, my little distribution of 
bombs concealed in pots—bombs that I 
have manufactured to promote human hap- 
piness?” 

Jordan did not answer. He only made 
a gesture to the effect that as a learned 
man he considered that all this was non- 
sense. But when they had taken leave of 
Lange and were walking back to La Cré- 
cherie, Lue still shivered at the thought 
of such a direful poetic dream—a dream 
of happiness promoted by destruction, 
such as haunted the brains of a few un- 
educated poets in the crowd of those who 
had lost their birthright. And the two 
men reached home in silence, each absorb- 
ed in his own thoughts. 

They went at once into the laboratory, 
where they found Seurette, who, seated 
quietly at a little table, was copying one 
of her brother’s manuscripts. She often 
put on a long blue apron and helped him 
to make certain delicate experiments. 
Now she raised her head, smiled at him 
and his companion, and went on with her 
work. 

There was silence for a few moments. 
Then Jordan spoke in a tone of friendly 
cordiality: 

“As I have told you, in hours of de- 
pression I have thought of letting Dela- 
veau have all my works—the blast-furnace 
and the mine and all the land—that I 
might get rid of them and give myself up. 
in peace to my studies and experiments. 
Take them; I prefer to give them to you, 
who will make good use of them. All 
that I ask of you is to make me complete- 
ly free; to leave me in my own corner to 
labor undisturbed, to complete my life- 
work, and never again to talk to me about 
these things.” “ 

Lue looked at him with sparkling eyes, 
in which shone gratitude and deep af- 
fection. Then, with hesitation, he made 

* answer: 

“This is not all, my friend. I want 
your large heart to do something more. I 
dare not undertake anything without mon- 
ey. I shall want five hundred thousand 
frances to set up such a factory and such 
workshops as those of which I have 
dreamed; then I can reorganize labor, and 
make it the foundation of that future 
city.... I am persuaded that I can make 
it a business enterprise, since your capital 
will go into the association, and it is sure 
to bring you a large share of the profits.” 

And though Jordan wanted to interrupt 
him, he continued : 

“Yes; I know you do not care to be- 
come more wealthy. But yet you must 
live; and if you give me your money I 
want to make sure that you will have 
means to lead a comfortable existence, so 
that nothing may interrupt you in your 
— work as a great scientific la- 
yorer, 

Again there was silence, grave, but not 

without emotion, in the great laboratory 
where so much labor lay waiting for the 
moment when it might bring forth an 
‘bundant harvest. The decision to be 
taken was so important that it seemed to 
send through all of them a kind of re- 
ligious thrill as they waited for the de- 
cision, 
_“You are full of the spirit of self-sac- 
ifice and of goodness,” said Lue. “Did 
you not tell me yesterday that the dis- 
coverles you are making, the electric fur- 
naces which must reduce the necessity for 
iuman strength, must enrich men with 
‘ew fortunes—you would not work your- 
selfi—you would give them away?.... It 
‘s not a gift I ask from you; it is fra- 
‘ernal aid—help which will enable me to 
overthrow injustice and make others 
i a ppy.” 

Then Jordan quietly consented. 

“My friend,” said he, “I am ready. 
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‘pone a certain something 
outside the city’s limits that 
broadens one’s nature, cheers the 
heart, and makes the life of hur- 
ried, wearied, ailing people worth 
living. The 
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| You shall have the money to realize your 
dream; but as it is not right to deceive 
you, I will tell you that your dream is, in 
my eyes, only a generous utopian scheme, 
for you have not fully convinced me. Ex- 


cuse my doubts. I am a scientist.... 
But no matter. You are a good, brave 
| man. Try what you can do. I am with 
you.” 


Lue gave a cry of triumph, an outburst 


from his whole being. He seemed to be 
walking on air. 
“Oh! thank you. Now I know that 


the work will be accomplished, and we 
shall all have a holy joy in it.” 

Seeurette had not moved; she had taken 
no part in the conversation. But the 
kindness of her heart shone in her face; 
great tears filled her eyes. She rose, as 
if irresistibly impelled, went up to Lue, 
and, without speaking, being almost be 
side herself, she kissed him om the fore- 
head, while her tears wetted his cheeks. 

Rather surprised at her kissing the 
young man, Jordan felt anxious. 

“Why, how is this, little sister? You 
do not disapprove, I hope? I know I 
ought to have consulted you,....but it 
not too late. Are you with us?” 

“Oh yes!—oh yes!” she stammered, 
smiling, and beaming through her tears. 
“You are like two brothers, and as such 


is 


I will serve you. Make any use of me 
you can.” 
That night about eleven o’clock Lue 


leaned out of the window of his abode (a 
detached cottage in the court-yard, called 
a pavilion). as he had done the night be- 
fore, to breathe the fresh, calm night air. 

Opposite to him were some rocky, un- 
cultivated fields. tseauclair lay asleep; 
one by one its lamps were being extin- 
guished, while to his left the Pit still 
rang with the blows of its great hammers. 
Never had the breath of that unhappy 
giant seemed to him to come with more 
oppression. And, as on the previous even 
ing, he heard a slight noise on the other 
side of the road, so slight that he fancied 
it was the flutter of a night bird. But 
his heart began to beat when the noise 
came again, for he recognized by the little 
rustle of a gown that some one was ap- 
proaching. He recognized the same vague 
form that he had seen on the previous 
evening, so light and so delicate that it 
seemed to float over the grass. And then, 
with a spring as light as that of a wild 
goat, a woman crossed the road and threw 
him a little bunch of mountain-pinks, 
fresh gathered among the rocks, and with 
so strong a perfume that his room was 
scented by it. 

“Oh, Josine! Josine!” he murmured, 
his heart filled with infinite tenderness. 

She stood still, obedient to his voice, as 
in all things she would always be, with 
the same passionate gesture of gratitude 
as when she had once before given him 
flowers as simple and uncultivated as she 
herself. He was refreshed by them; he 
enjoyed the little incident after all the 
physical and mental fatigue of that mo- 
mentous day. Was not her presence the 
reward of his first effort—of his first res- 
olute action in Beauclair? The bunch of 
flowers she had given him was an en- 
couragement to what he had decided to 
do the next morning. It was through her 
that he loved all people who were sutfer- 
ing, she whom he wished to save from the 
monster’s grasp. He had found her the 
most wretched, the most ill-used of human 
creatures, as near dropping, metaphorical- 
ly, into the gutter as she had been to fall- 
ing into the stream upon whose banks 
she sat. With that poor hand which toil 
had mutilated, she seemed the incarna- 
tion of a whole race of victims, some 
giving their very being up to work, and 
some to what the vile call pleasure. As 
he had rescued her, so would he rescue 
others. She was also to him love’s rep- 
resentative, the love so necessary to com- 
plete the happiness of his city of the 
future. 

Softly he called her: 

“ Josine! Josine! Is it you, Josine?” 

But without a word she fled away and 
was lost in the darkness. 

“ Josine! Josine! I know it is you. I 
have something to say to you.” 

Then, trembling but happy, she came 
back with her light step, and stopped 
upon the road below his window. 

“ Yes—it is I, Monsieur Luc.” 

He was in no hurry. He tried to 
her better—-so small, so vague, she seemed 
a vision that would float away into the 
darkness. 

“Will you do me a Tell 
Bonnaire to come and talk with me to- 
morrow morning. I have some good news 
for him. I have found work for him.” 

She tried to give a little soft laugh of 
delight. .It seemed like the chirp of a 
little bird. 

“ Ah! you are good—you are so good!” 

“ And,” he went on, in a low voice, for 
he was much moved, “I shall have work 
to give to any workman who may wish to 
work. Yes; I am going to try to see if I 
can find justice and happiness for you 
all.” 


see 


To be Continued. 
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Cycling as a healthful and pleas- 
urable exercise offers the greatest 
opportunities to riders of the 
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MERICAN adapters have strug- 
gled unsuccessfully of late with 
Boulevard farce, while the 
process of fumigation has 
grown more difficult each year. 
Parisian authors have varied 


| the refinements of their work more than 
| its principles. 


And it is usually the re- 
finements that must be eliminated before 
these importations are available for local 


use. It is by adding these distinctly na- 
tional characteristics to their various 


farces that the Frenchmen add flavor to 
the old ingredients, and keep their invari- 
able intrigues of infidelity fresh for the 


audiences that have found amusement 
in them for such a long time. Put 


through the customary process of prepara- 
tion for New York, one of them seems 
monotonously like its predecessor. Vague 
references to suppers that cannot be rep- 
rehensible if they are merely what they 
pretend to be, persons bearing wholly in- 
comprehensible relations to one another— 
unless, like the Camille and Armand that 
Henry James once saw in Boston, they 
are “engaged ”—and similarly colorless 
substitutes, make up these pieces in their 
American form, which, deprived of their 
highly seasoned wit, contain only the 
skeleton of the original episodes. So there 
is no cause for surprise that these dramas 


have followed one another with so lit- 
tle to commend them that they have 
been rejected impartially. It remained 


for Augustus Thomas to apply this form 
successfully to an American situation, and 
make all the drollery that might have 
been in a similar play from the French 
based on quite improper hypotheses really 
harmless in origin and developments. It 
is to the saving grace of a marriage cer- 
tificate, of course, that this reformation 
of a French farce is due. Mr. Thomas 
wrote “On the Quiet,” which is liked at 
the little Madison Square Theatre, where 
so many of its recent predecessors have 
been received coldly, with the idea of 
using the old French formula in accord- 
ance with American ideas of propriety. 


LL that remains to New York of 
A “The Gay Lord Quex,” beyond the 
memory of Pinero’s play as the 
best specimen of the contemporary drama 
that the present season has brought forth, 
is the brief travesty now on view at 
Weber & Fields’ theatre. Keeping in mind 
the necessity for burlesque to provide in- 
dependent amusement for those who are 
not familiar with the original, the actors, 
after their custom here, sometimes wan- 
der far from any suggestion that the play 
contained, and really all the genuine par- 
ody is to be found in Fay Templeton’s 
imitation of Irene Van Brugh as the ex- 
igent manicure. Miss Templeton is in ev- 
ery physical particular the ,opposite of 
the young English actress. She is stout 
and short, and the model that inspired 
her is angular and tall. But Miss Tem- 
pleton is enabled by her keen sense of the 
salient cnaracteristics of her original even 
to suggest the bodily peculiarities of Miss 
Van Brugh. Her arms are short and 
thick, but she has only to cross them in 
front of her to suggest vividly the favor- 
ite gesture of Sophie Fulgarney. The 
cockney accent, with its occasionally em- 
phasized vulgarity, the open, nasal voice, 
the frequent stroking of the long front 
lock of hair—all these details of Irene 
Van Brugh’s theatrical baggage are re- 
produced by the actress, who combines 
with their fidelity an element of personal 
humor which seems to be calling attention 
to their grotesqueness. This sometimes 
suggested itself to spectators, who had 
the opportunity to grow familiar with 
Miss Van Brugh’s methods while the play 
was current here. The burlesque leaves 
the original behind it when the manicure 
begins her work on De Wolf Hopper, who 
confines his imitation of John Hare to an 
exaggerated reproduction of his dress. A 
file of gigantic size, a heavy hammer, and 
a long pair of shears, that are to make all 
the patient’s fingers of equal length, are 
a part of the burlesque Sophie’s imple- 
ments, and she never uses them until the 
finger had been rigidly secured in a vise. 
Fun of this kind is of course obvious 
enough, but with the actors at Weber & 
Fields’ reliance is not placed on its me- 
chanical features. Less skilful comedians 
could never conceal their dependence on 
the means by which they produce their 
results, but these are overlooked in the 
apparent spontaneity and humor of their 
proceedings. 





@a. 


ance of the actor and the play is 
Daniel Frohman’s decision to promote 
Hilda Spong, hitherto the attractive lead- 


GS fince ofthe of the relative import- 


ing actress of the stock company at 
Daly’s, to the more important rank of a 
star when the Frohman actors take 


“Lady Huntworth’s Experiment” to oth- 


| 





er cities, in which R. C. Carton’s comedy 
ought surely to prove as amusing and 
prosperous as it has in the home theatre. 
Mr. Frohman is one of the managers who 
have struggled against various hardships 
—of which the most serious was easily 
the difficulty of finding material that 
could worthily and profitably employ his 
capable torces—to maintain what is call- 
ed a stock company in the phraseology 
of the profession. So his action in chan- 
ging all that and concentrating public at- 
tention on the graceful personality of his 
leading actress, rather than on the effi- 
ciency of his players and the quality of 
his plays, marks a tendency in the affairs 
of the theatre to-day. It has usually 
been the opinion of managers that it was 
the play rather than the star that deter- 
mined the fate of undertakings that de- 
pended on both. Yet one of the most ex- 
perienced managers calls attention first 
to a young actress who is popular, tal- 
ented, and measurably adept in her art, 
yet in no degree of the rank from which 
the great figures of the stage used to be 
selected. Mr. Frohman knows as well as 
anybody that Hilda Spong is not in that 
little class that includes Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Eleonora Duse, Gabriel Rejane, 
Ellen Terry, or Ada Rehan. Nobody would 
more readily realize the artistic differ- 
ence between pretty Miss Spong and the 
class to which she is now admitted. Mr. 
l’'rohman also knows from his experience 
at the head of so many important the- 
atrical enterprises that the public demand 
for an attractive personality is just now 
irresistible, and that youth, beauty, and 
talent combined will touch the public 
heart which might be indifferent to the 
merit of a drama or general skill of a 
high order in its performance. Never was 
the power of these qualities greater than 
it is to-day, and these figure-heads are 
prominently displayed to invite attention 
to merits that might escape without rec- 
ognition were they not there. Persons 
who seek for evidence that the drama’s es- 
tate has deteriorated because such young 
women as Mary Mannering, Ethel Barry- 
more, and Hilda Spong are put forward 
so conspicuously are wilfully blind or 
hopelessly pessimistic. The only danger 
in the system lies in the possible damage 
to the actresses, whose artistic develop- 
ment may be arrested when they feel that 
their careers have so soon reached a cli- 
max. If they alone were made the fea- 
ture of the performances in which they 
be a loss to the 


appear, there might 
stage. But the reverse is true. Generally 


their surroundings are better than they 
ever were. 
@A. 


ERVADING as the novel is on the 
P sec to-day, not all of the plays 

pieced together from popular books 
have survived a season. Some of them 
have dropped altogether out of use, while 
others have struggled along after the 
readers of the original novel have been 
exhausted, and the play was not then 
strong enough to create a public on its 
own. account. The most prosperous dra- 
matizations have been those which suc- 
ceeded on their independent merits as 
plays, and were not compelled to rely on 
the secondary interest that came from the 
vogue of the book. “ Trilby,” “ The Pris- 
oner of Zenda,’ and “Under the Red 
Robe” won on their own qualities. Only 
a small part of their audiences was made 
up of readers of the books from which 
they were taken. Poorer specimens of 
stagecraft, with the aid of an attractive 
personality dominant in their perform- 
ance, have endured with more or less vi- 
tality, but the great prizes are those that 
found favor for the same reason that any 
good play does, whether it comes from 
the pages of a book or the author’s in- 
vention. Readers of the most widely cir- 
culated fiction are not likely to support 
a play long enough to make it highly 
popular, and several instances of this fact 
have been furnished this winter in New 
York. Clumsily made arrangements of 
novels, seemingly incomprehensible to per- 
sons who did not know their source and 
yet scarcely recognizable to those famil- 
iar with them, have met for a while with 
success that seemed only another puzzling 
phase of public taste. After a while the 
question did not seem nearly so compli- 
cated. Interest in the plays subsided af- 
ter a few weeks, varied in exact ratio 
to the popularity of the original novel. 
Some of its readers were always anxious 
to see embodied by favorite actors the 
heroes or heroines whose acquaintance 
they had made in book form. Usually 
they have been numerous enough to crowd 
the theatres for a few weeks. At the 
end of that time it became evident wheth- 
er or not the play, for its own sake 
and not as mere stage use of liked fic- 
tion, had made an impression. More fre- 
quently than it appeared, potency of the 
play ended when the readers of the book 
were satisfied. Two of the most widely 
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iscussed novels of the period met with 
this experience in New York, although 
both of them were aided by the personal 
vogue of well-known actors. 
of the book in the theatre is by no means 
exhausted. Now a dramatic version of 
Lorna Doone is expected to be the most 
successful of the promised dramas of this 
kind, and whatever L. N. Parker may 
make dramatically of the Blackmore 
novel, it will share with Ben-Hur the ad- 
vantage of having been read for many 
more years than any of the recent books 


Yet the use | 





that have provided the theatre with mate- | 


rial. So its army of readers is proportion- 
ately greater, and will furnish audiences 
for a longer time, whatever the quality 
of the resulting drama may be. 


Son of Wu Ting-Fang 


U CHAOCHU, the only son of Wu 
W Ting-Fang, minister from China 

to the United States, is a student 
at the High- School in Washington, and 
passed in review before the President in 
line with the troops upon the occasion of 
the Centennial celebration of the capital 
city last December. Wu, as he is called, is 
an intelligent youth of fourteen years of 
age, speaking English with fluency, and 
scarce a perceptible accent. His appear- 
ance in uniform, bearing arms under the 
United States government, with some 
hundred other cadets of our free public 
schools, marked an epoch in internation- 
al conditions and the breaking down of 
Oriental exclusiveness. 

In spite of the fatigue of the long march 
and added weight of complete uniform ac- 
coutrements, Wu bore himself with cour- 
age and dignity, showing the beneficial 
cffects of systematic practice. 

Coming to Washington with his parents 
when but a mere lad in the nursery, Wu 
was early entered at the free school in 
order to familiarize him with the language 
and customs of the country, and thus ac- 
quired all the advantages of an American 
youth in the District’s public schools. At 
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Wu Chaochu 


the expiration of a four years’ course the 
little Oriental graduated to the High- 
School, where for two years he has distin- 
guished himself among the brightest of his 
class in the carrying off of honors. 

The minister’s acknowledged progres- 
siveness having aimed at development in 
the education of his son and heir, it is 
his intention to enter Wu for a course at 
Yale upon the conclusion of his High- 
School term, thereby completing a thor- 
ough course of study to fit him for enter- 
ing a professional career of his choosing. 

At present Wu is under the control of 
his mother, a wise woman imbued with 
an unusual amount of liberality among 
Eastern wives, whose word is the law of 
the home, and whose pleasure it is to as- 
sist the minister upon all occasions of so- 
cial entertainment at the Legation, in 
spite of the difficulties to be overcome in 
learning our tongue—in her case particu- 
larly tedious. 

With the throwing aside of Oriental 
prejudice Wu has also laid away his cum- 
bersome rich Chinese dress and donned 
the unpicturesque garments of an Amer- 
ican boy. When asked if he did not re- 
gret thé change, he promptly replied, 
“Oh, these clothes are far more comfort- 
able than my native ones, which are too 
much in the way.” In stature Wu is hard- 
ly up to the standard of an American 
youth of his age, but what he lacks in 
height he makes up in intelligence. 
ANNA P. THOMAS. 
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Chapel of Queretaro 


N Querétaro, capital of the state of 

Querétaro, in Mexico, where in 1867 

the Imperialist army made its last 
stand, a little chapel has been erected on 
the “ Hill of the Bells,” above the spot 
where Maximilian met his fate, together 
with his Mexican generals, Miramon and 
Mejia. It is said an Austrian prince will 
soon witness its dedication. 














The Interior 


The material employed is a native build 
ing-stone, which shades from 
into gray, and forms the inner walls as 


soft rose 


well. The ceiling is apparently yellow 
pine. The floor is tiled, gray and black, 


and the altar, reredos, and benches are of 
wood, stained walnut color. The altar has 
rather ordinary gold ornament, and por 
tions of the reredos have been painted to 
feign gray marble. 














The Exterior 


The most significant feature is three 
low pedestals of stone before the altar 
steps. They mark the exact spots where 
the doomed men stood. It was first 
thought to surmount these with portrait 
busts, but the idea has been abandoned. 

The care-taker, an aged Indian, remem- 
bers well the day of the tragedy. He was 
a youth of twenty odd years when Queré- 
taro fell, and he stood in the crowd held 
back by the soldiers at the foot of the hill, 
and saw Maximilian leave his carriage 
and walk quickly to his doom. The old 
man’s tone is reverent as he relates the 
minutest occurrence of that dark day, and 
he speaks tenderly of the young emperor. 
It seems he was well chosen to watch over 
this monument on the “ Hill of the Bells.” 
The chapel will be called “ La Capilla del 
Divino Salvador,” the space above the al 
tar being left for a painting of the 
Saviour. 
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‘To Mark Twain 





A SOUTHERN TRIBUTE 
H, Marse Mark Twain, 

O I'll be proud ontel [I’m vain 

Ef you let me hobble in behin’ de 
folks 

To spress my howdy-do 

To a travelled man lak you— 

An’ won’t swivel me an’ put me in yo’ 

jokes. 


Oh yas, Marse Mark, 
Yas, 1 know my han’ is dark, 


An’ it trimbles—but ef you would shek 
it once, 
Lak you keered for my ole fis’— 
Don’ keer ef you wrench my wris’ 
I’d be proud to bust out cryin’ lak a 
dunce. 
What? No, Marse. Shooks! 


No, sir. I ’ain’t read yo’ books, 
But it ain’t my fault anX— “Does | 
know yo’ face?” 
Why, ef it ain’t no libel, 
Hit’s familius as de Bible. 
You kin shet my album an’ I'll fin’ de 
place. 


So, Marse Mark Twain, 

Bless de Lord, you’s home again! 
An’ do pray aon’t temp’ de ocean any mo’. 

We got lots o’ monkey-shiners, 

But we sca’ce in gin-u-iners! 


An’ we needs you, yas, we needs you, 
Marster, sho’. 
So long! An’ Gord bless you! 


“UNCLE EPHE.” 
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Rae’s 
Lucca 


Olive 
Oil... 


Combines 
Perfection 
of Quality 

with 


Absolute 
Purity 


A PERFECT FOOD 
} BAKERS 


s=7 COSTS 
LESS THAN ONE 
CENT A CUP 


EXAMINE THE PACKAGE 
YOU RECEIVE 

AND MAKE SURE THAT 
IT BEARS OUR 
TRADE MARK, 


vitae BAKER & CO. Limited 
a 


S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. | 


’ Established 1836 























!|GRANDUNION 


HOTEL 


Directly opposite the 


i Grand Central Depot, 
42d Street and Park Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Offers every inducement to the trav- 
eler seeking a comfortable and con- 
venient hotel. Every street-car trans- 
fers past its door. Fine Cafe and 
Restaurant. European plan. We 
attend to your baggage. 


Rates, $1 a day and upwards 











hs 
Constable KS Kalo, 
Cloths 


for 


Men’s Wear. 


New Importations of Spring and Summer 


Suitings, Homespuns, Thibets and Cheviots. 


Martin’s and Clay’s Serges and Diagonals. 


Cassimere Trouserings, 


Cheviot, Covert and Melton Overcoatings. 


Proadvoay AS 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 








“Just Married —-GOERZ LENSES 
»* and Eastman Kodaks 


We are now ready to supply our Double-Anastigmat 
Lenses fitted to the No. 2 and 3 Folding Pocket Kodak and 
the No. 3, 4and 5 Folding Cartridge Kodak. 

No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak with Goerz Double Anastig- 
mat and New Automatic TIB Shutter, complete, - $61.50. 

If you have a Kodak we willfit a Lens for $14.00 less- 

This Lens and Shutter may be detached for use on other cameras. 

For prices, circulars, etc , apply to your dealer, or to the 
Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 52 E. Union Sq., New York 














Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md. 


WILLIAMS 3 








NGERALITE@ 


The Light that never failed 


The best illuminant known— ff 
can be made by the NUERALITE 
GENERATOR at a smaller cost 
than any other light can_be 
é procured, 
== This Generator is simple; 
is guaranteed to be abso- 
lutely safe. 
It is approved by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Insur 
ance Underwriters and re- 
4] ceived the highest award at 
.3a the Paris Exposition in 
1900. 
It is entirely automatic in 
4 action—wonderful in its sim- 
plicity and economy. It is 
very generously rated as to 
the number of lights sustained. Comparison 
with any other gas machine will quickly show 
the superior merit of the NUERALITE. 
It is especially adapted to country- houses, sea- 
side villas, clubs, ete. 














SOLD EVERYWHERE - BY MAIL 25. 
1F YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SUPPLY YOU 
THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO. 
CLASTONBURY CONN. 
LONDON -PARIS + DRESDEN ~SYONEY. 


Write us for fall information and descriptive booklet. 
NUERALITE ACETYLENE GAS MACHINE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
RAHWAY, N. J. 
NOTE,—These spots show the illumi- | 


nating value of $1.00 worth of gas 
from the Nueralite machine as com-; f 














pared with otber 
illuminants. 


EARL & WILSON'S 


ll cOLLARS CUFESESHRTS HI ee 


a V¥ | BEST IN THE WORLD. VERALITE GASOLENE CITY GAS oars or yy) 











INE ART TOILET SOAP 


By Ge Art of Man --- fo 
the Grace of Woman 


> 


ARMOVR © 


10%cake 


— ERT “GEE 


COMPANY 














